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It is now discovered that he was a prophet in science, for, 
although the earth moves around the sun, the sun is 
moving through space with incredible velocity. Some 
men and some institutions move faster than others, but 
altogether we are moving in vast spiritual orbits of 
which we have not yet discovered the elements. 


ed 


THE house fly, once regarded as a somewhat annoying 
frequenter of the haunts and homes of human beings 
and domestic animals, is now known to be one of the 
most dangerous enemies of the human race. It is sug- 
gested that hereafter we should change the name and 
call him the typhoid fly, so that people may become 
accustomed to the fact that he distributes more typhoid 
fever germs than any other agency, animate or inani- 
mate. If a physician wishes to get specimens of certain 
germs, all he needs to do is to Jet a fly walk over a prep- 
aration of glycerine, and colonies will spring up in his 
tracks. It may be, however, that the fly consumes 
many of these germs, and that in his frequent washing 
he is conveying them to his mouth. He is probably a 
useful scavenger, but commonly we do not invite even 
a human scavenger to dine. 


od 


WHEN Dr. William B. Carpenter was at our National 
Conference at Saratoga, he told a story to illustrate the 
difficulties encountered at that time by those who pro- 
vided information for the public. A Bible dictionary 
was in process of making, and the editors assigned the 
article on the deluge to a scholar who had committed 
himself so far to whatgis now called the Higher Criti- 
cism that they did not dare to use his article. They 
therefore printed ‘‘Deluge, see Flood.” The article on 
the flood was committed to another scholar, with a similar 
result, and again they postponed, printing ‘‘Flood, see 
Noah.” By the time Noah was reached, they were 
convinced that the new light could not be evaded, and 
printed a moderately destructive account of the flood. 
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WE once had a friend who was an anarchist. He was 
born in Hungary. He was an iron-worker, and his 
method was to go to a city like Berlin and work there 
until he absorbed, as he said, the atmosphere of the 
place and learned the German language. ‘Then he passed 
on to France, England, and America, and so learned the 
French and English languages. He wore a blouse and 
had never owned a coat. Among his many schemes for 
the regeneration of the human race was an ingenious 
device by which he measured the amount of air taken 
into the lungs, and claimed that by it he could so regu- 
late the breathing as to secure perfect health. He was 
enthusiastic in his belief that through anarchy alone 
should we reach perfect freedom and prosperity. He 
said we should some day raise wheat for a cent a bushel, 
and that we could drown the world in wheat when all 
the resources of the land and the people were developed. 
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THE Living Church asks us to ‘‘kindly coin a term by 
which we can refer to that aggregation of people who 
‘profess and call themselves Christians,’ but do not 
recognize the jurisdiction over them of the laws of the 
Catholic Church or any of its constituent branches, and 
which will not seem to them to be offensive.’”’? The 
request follows a note of ours calling attention to the 
way in which the Living Church spoke of the ‘‘ Protestant 
denominations”’ as if it were ashamed of the description 
and declined to be classed with Protestants. While 
we glory in the word ‘‘Protestant” and the history 
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attached to it, we consider ourselves part of the church 
universal and therefore of the true catholic church. 
The Living Church finds it difficult to describe those who 
are not Episcopalians. ‘The editor says, ‘‘If we speak 
of them as sectarians, they feel aggrieved,’’ Of course, 
because the designation is intended to be derogatory and 
is therefore offensive. Why not simply say non-Epis- 
copalians and let it go at that, without choosing a term 
which implies an ecclesiastical superiority? Is not the 
Protestant Episcopal Church a Protestant denomination ? 


ed 


As an indication of the change that has occurred in the 
ecclesiastical world in fifty years, we quote the following 
sentence from an article about Darwin in Zzon’s Herald, 
a Methodist paper: ‘‘He was one of the greatest of men, 
noble and beloved, more widely attacked and more 
grossly misrepresented, perhaps, than almost any other; 
but he had the unique satisfaction of seeing his teaching 
almost universally received during his own lifetime.” 


Inside and Outside. 


One of the great sayings of Jesus related to the neces- 
sity of making the inside of the spiritual cup and platter 
as clean as the outside. In its immediate application 
this saying relates to hypocrisy. The hypocrite is the 
mman who pays much attention to the outside of his 
life and little attention to the inside. The hypocrite, 
as he exists in fact, is not always a hypocrite in the 
conventional use of that word. He may bea very honest 
and even sincere man, who has no proper sense of the 
relation between the inner life and the external repre- 
sentation of himself which he offers to public view. He 
is like a man or woman who thinks much of costume, 
who considers suitable dress a sign of good breeding and 
of proper deference to the taste and judgment of society. 
To appear in public ill-clad or half-clad or wearing his 
garments negligently, he regards as an affront to his 
friends and neighbors. 

For the same reason that he would wear clothes that 
were clean, well-fitting, and suitable to each occasion, 
he would order his life in such a way that his opinions, 
moral judgments, and behavior should be suitable to 
the company he keeps. He therefore studies moral de- 
portment and may achieve considerable moral excellence 
by the natural effort to live up to the moral deportment 
which he assumes as proper. Some psychologists go so 
far as to say that one may arouse an emotion or bring a 
sentiment into action by assuming the attitude, making 
the gestures, and putting on the facial expression which 
naturally correspond to the sentiment or emotion one 
desires to excite. Orators and preachers have often been 
exhorted to simulate the desired emotion in order that 
they might feel it. 

There is another form of influence exerted from the 
outside which is accepted by all law-abiding people, and 
to some extent is a necessary bond of civil society. 
Righteous laws are made for the regulation of conduct 
and for the prevention of disputes among neighbors or 
for the arbitration of disputes when they arise. What 
is, on the whole, right, honorable, and beneficent, good 
citizens agree to abide by, and agree to put into laws 
to which they shall be subjected and which shall be en- 
forced upon those who need restraint for the good of the 
community. These laws and the execution of them 
do not in any way assume right thought or feeling on the 
part of the citizen; but they do require of him that, if 
he have wrong thoughts, he shall conceal them, and if 
hurtful emotions are excited within him, he shall sup- 
press them. One may be angry, but the law will not 
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be applied in his case unless his anger shows itself in 
some act of violence. He may covet with exceeding 
desire the property of another, but so long as his itching 


fingers are quietly kept within his own pockets there is 


no law to restrain him. 

The things mentioned above are conventional, desir- 
able, and indeed admirable, but they do not touch the 
sources of wrong-doing and are not the agencies by which 
good character and the best performance are secured. 
By act of parliament or the statutes of a legislature we 
may cut off some of the external temptations to wrong- 
doing and deprive the sinner of some convenient oppor- 
tunities of indulging his vices. The currents of virtue 
in any community flow full and free only when they are 
fed by internal springs of right desire and virtuous as- 
piration. All progress, all excellence that rises above 
the legal level, all virtue that makes good laws possible 
and moral deportment seem excellent, come out of the 
hearts and minds of those who need no laws. Their 
external graces of manner and action, their readiness 
to serve the public, their quick sympathy with all who 
suffer, and their righteous indignation against all who 
oppress their fellow-men come from internal sources and 
appear in the outer life only as they force themselves into 
expression in spontaneous action. 


Organized for Righteousness. 


The writer heard of a church dedication not long since, 
where it was proposed to remove a debt which still re- 
mained on the building as a preliminary. The house 
was crowded, and the appeal was very warm and at 
One subscription of five hundred dol- 
lars was that of a liquor-seller, who was himself a man 
addicted to public debauches. His subscription was 
greeted by the presiding minister with ‘‘Five hundred 
from Brother Eldridge. I will Brother anybody who 
throws his money into the treasury of the Lord.” This 
seemed to be generous on both sides, but it roused a 
question, which seemed to be propounding itself to 
nearly everybody in the house. ‘The preacher yielded 
the main contention of the church, that it is a body of 
people come out from the world, and become separate 
in the name of God. Is this contention of the church 
correct and wise? Or was it ever a real matter of fact? 
And, if so, has it now become necessary to waive it? If 
so, what is the real characteristic of a church, and what 
does church membership exactly mean? If a whiskey 
peddler is the brother of the preacher of righteousness, 
why draw up covenants? and what does church member- 
ship stand for? Is the drunken maker of drunkards 
made a brother of Jesus Christ and Christians by con- 
tributing a share of his plunder to the church treasury? 

We are in an inquiring mood, and do not mean to be 


at all denunciatory; but we have come to a time when 


it is impossible not to define the situation. In what does 
religious brotherhood consist? Are the conditions such 
that we must, or ought, to let down the bars between 
ourselves and what used to be called the world, or can 
we still stand as firm as the Hon, Frank S. Monet, 
himself a leading lay member of the Methodist Church, 
and who not long ago took the ground of strong protest 
against what he called ‘‘Receiving stolen goods under the 
plea of sanctity, believing that men who stole with one 
hand should not be allowed to pass half their gains over 
to the Lord with the other hand’’? Or is the difficulty 
with the praise that is bestowed at the time of the ac- 
ceptance of these gifts? Is it enough for us that we 
shall recognize the plunder as usable, and the church as 


‘in no way compromised by its reception? Should the 
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donors be allowed to give, but without endorsing them 
as brothers or any way as Christians? 

~ Do not let us crowd this matter too strenuously. What 
we really want to find out is, Can there be.a church, a 
band of brothers in the name of God and Jesus, men 
and women really separated from the selfishness of the 
world? Or have the exigencies of costly buildings and 
costly choirs and costly preachers, perhaps even worse, 
the immense competition of costly sects, left us at the 
mercy of commercialism? Perhaps even then we must 
consider, if we have not gone so far in the way of creating 
a Christian socialism, that a separate church organiza- 
tion is no longer necessary. Wedo not mean by Christian 
socialism anything technical, only this: Is society so 
largely constructed on the Christian basis, and do Chris- 
tian ideas so permeate our whole method of living, that 
the Church is no longer a protest against, but is a part 
of the living world? 

What is the church of the twentieth century, and what 
its organic position? We certainly have come to a time 
when the church must examine its reasons to be, and 
must redefine itself. Coming back to the starting-point, 
what do we gain by refusing to be associated with com- 
mercial extravagances and extortion? Can we carry out 
such a programme, while our laws and customs are so 


-tensely commercialized that no one knows the taint on 


the coin contributed? Is there any other escape for us 
than to go back to the simplicity of Jesus and the modera- 
tion of the church that met in the upper rooms when 
the disciples gathered together ‘‘because they were of 
one accord’’? We are not in the didactic, but in the in- 
terrogative mood. We prefer to leave this subject under 
the interrogation, being sure that it must be answered 
in due time; and that, when answered, we shall remember 
what Jesus said of the temple at Jerusalem, Behold one 
stone will not be left on another. Can the modern 
church be saved? is a problem under discussion. If so, 
it must be as a progressive, unfolding, forward-looking 
institution. It must be a living protest against wrong, 
with a vital union with God. It must be as bold as 
Jesus created it, and cowardice must not be a conceivable 
attainder. It can stand only in its divine devotion to 
the right and its incarnation of the truth. The inspired 
Church, having ever on its portals, On Earth Peace, Good 
Will to Men,—is it our church, the church of the Twen- 
tieth Century? 


A Decadent Theatre. 


As it hasbeen said, there are not enough good times in 
existence to prevent the church from borrowing from 
worldlings, so it seems there are not enough good plays 
to save the theatre from pruriency and corruption. The 
old quarrel as to whether the public or the managers are 
to blame for this moral delinquency will never be settled, 
for it is easy to shift blame on others’ shoulders, where 
there are two parties to a transaction, and thus to screen 
the real offender. The public is a large abstraction 
that has no corpor te mouth to answer back, and hile, 
on the one hand, it is said that it loves immoral plays, 
on the other it is asserted that it is sound at heart, de- 
voted to wholesome, cleanly things, things that touch 
the deep places of human nature and lie contiguous to 
laughter and tears. 

Why, then, do our dramatists prefer to explore the 
prurient side, why tend so often to present the hectic, 
high-colored, feverish pictures of abandoned men and 
fallen women, to stimulate a diseased appetite for un- 
wholesome emotion in scenes unfit for youth to behold, 
and only tending to stimulate cynicism and faithless- 
ness in older worldlings ? 
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All reduces itself, we are told, to the cash box and the 
dollar. If the public crowds to see: moral corruption 
and indecency, it must needs seethem. The lofty-minded 
manager washes his hands of the responsibility. The 
public must be supplied with what it wants. If it calls 
for debauchery and brutality, it must have them, so long 
as these things fill the house. This rule and practice 
meet all protesters who speak up for decency and 
public morals with loud outcries against Puritanic nar- 
rowness and -prudish scruples, that would fetter a free 
unlicensed art spirit, that would hinder art for art’s sake 
from its natural expansion. The wide-spread feeling 
in certain circles that art is an equivalent for indecency 
is one of the tainted fads of our age. 

It is a thing from which we all shrink to be called 
limited, bigoted, uncomprehending of beauty, blind to 
the new idealism that would tear away every veil and 
show human nature in its unclothed deformity and 
shame. But there are some brave enough to bear the 
stigma and to raise a protest against a stage ever de- 
clining to lower and lower levels. If the stage gained in 
intellectual force by this decline from moral standards, 
there might be found a somewhat specious excuse; but to 
sink to the standing of Bernard Shaw, of Oscar Wilde, 
and of all the pruriency that France and other nations 
send us, not to speak of the large home supply, is to show 
how meagre are the resources of modern dramatic writers. 

An intense disgust, a feeling of hopeless weariness, 
settles upon the mind of the true lover of the drama, 
one who remembers the noble creations of the past, the 
great traditions of the stage, at the modern quagmire 
into which it seems at times to have settled. The great 
days of Henry Irving, of Booth, of Salvini, of Ristori 
and Charlotte Cushman, throw the barrenness of the 
present time into high relief. The kind of entertain- 
ment that thousands of our fellows are amused and di- 
verted by in vaudeville and music halls and variety 
shows, the feebleness of the wit, the vulgarity of the 
songs, the indecency of the dances, seems to consign them 
to a special class, and yet they are but a shade worse 
than many of the productions of what is called the 
regular drama. 

The moving picture diversion was for a time one of 
the cheapest, the most charming, the most instructive 
for young people; but the purveyers of perverted things 
soon found out its evil possibilities, the easy means of 
inculcating a knowledge of vice through the most sug- 
gestive of the senses... When five plays, given within as 
many theatres within the limits of a mile of one of our 
great cities, are branded even by members of the pro- 
fession as corrupting and indecent, would it not be 
well for both the clergy, and indeed all good, honest 
citizens, to take notice? Indeed one distinguished prel- 
ate has raised his voice against the corruption of the 
stage, and declares that it is now worse than in pagan 
times. Would we not hail the tragedies of At’schylus 
and Sophocles as an immense relief from much of the 
tainted trash of the present day? 

Dr. Bellows, in his sermon on the drama, delivered 
some thirty years ago, voiced a protest against the narrow 
religious prejudices that hampered the upward progress 
of the stage, and made a noble plea for a better social 
status for the profession of actor. He lifted it in some of 
its aspects as a revealer of character, a teacher of the 
lessons of life, almost to the level of the pulpit. But he 
spoke in a great period of the art when many of its best 
exponents were still on the stage, and the problem play 
and all its unpleasant attendants had not come into 
being. Whether he would speak the same brave words 
to-day in its defence is a question. 
back toward purer stage manners and higher ideals, 
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toward a graver and profounder art sentiment, before it 
can hope again to win such a noble defender and advocate. 

If the stage sinks to a lower level than the place 
already reached, it is almost certain that self-respecting 
people will turn their backs upon it, and it will thus 
lose the only influence that can help it to higher ground. 
It needs all the good influences that can be thrown around 
it, all the intelligent appreciation of beautiful and en- 
nobling art. Its final purification may come through 
coldness and contempt of those who will not countenance 
degraded plays, but are alone capable of rewarding 
worthy work by their patronage and support. A de- 
graded stage is a slur and an insult on the great mass 
of human beings who believe in pure and decent liv- 
ing, and are shocked by revelations on the boards of 
the theatre that would revolt them in real life. There 
are indications that this plague spot will yet be cleansed. 
Some managers and dramatists have already lifted their 
voices against present tendencies, and thus have ranged 
themselves on the side of moral reform. Some towns 
have set up a vigorous censorship against every form of 
histrionic corruption, and there are encouraging signs 
that the audacity of a base minority may be checked 
before it has spoiled a beautiful art with its deep perennial 
hold on human nature and its immense capacity for im- 
parting instruction and delight. 


The National Conference. 


The twenty-third meeting of the National Conference 
will be held in Chicago, Ill., Sept. 27-30, 1909. Head- 
quarters will be established at the Chicago Beach Hotel, 
which with its extensive parlors and piazzas at the 
very margin of Lake Michigan will do much to main- 
tain the social prestige for which meetings of the National 
Conference have always been distinguished. ‘The ses- 
sions of the Conference will be held in the Fine Arts 
Building on Michigan Boulevard, reached by express 
trains from the Chicago Beach Hotel in ten minutes. 
The train service is constant. The Fine Arts Building is 
one and a half blocks from all the electric surface and 
elevated trains which enter the so-called loop in the 
centre of the business district. Numerous hotels, in- 
cluding the Auditorium and Annex, are in the immediate 
neighborhood. 

The informal reception will be under the auspices of 
the Women’s Alliance in the beautiful Art Institute, 
opposite the Fine Arts Building on Michigan Boulevard. 
This building with its rare collections has been most 
hospitably tendered by its directors for this purpose. 

It seems desirable at this time to make a statement 
concerning the action of the Council in voting to hold 
this session of the Conference at some point west of the 
Ohio River. For several years there has been an in- 
creasing demand to recognize the needs, no less than the 
loyalty of our churches in parts of the country remote 
from the Atlantic seaboard. These churches have been 
increasing in numbers, in strength and influence, and 
they have with justification pointed out that the national 
organizations of their sister denominations with great 
profit to their cause have met in that part of the country. 

They have asked that the National Conference justify 
its name in this particular. Last spring at the annual 
meeting of the Western Unitarian Conference a resolu- 
tion was passed asking the Council of the National Con- 
ference to arrange meetings of the Conference in turn 
upon the Pacific Coast, in the Rocky Mountain District, 
in the Central West, in the South, and on the Northern 
Atlantic seaboard. Such an arrangement was beyond 
the power of the present Council. At the same time, the 
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members of the Council were of the opinion that the time 
had come to recognize this natural tendency. It was 
accordingly voted to meet at some point west of the 
Ohio River. 

The directors of the Western Unitarian Conference 
voted that Chicago was the most suitable city. This 
decision was reached after a long canvass of the possi- 
bilities offered by other cities. Then began a long series 
of inquiries in view of securing accommodations of such a 
character that the Conference might retain as many as 
possible of the features which have endeared it to two 
generations of occasional as well as habitual attendants. 
In a remarkable measure the Council believes that tihs 
has been achieved on the shores of Lake Michigan. 

This meeting will prove a great rallying of loyal Uni- 
tarians throughout the Central West. Present indica- 
tions seem to point to an attendance of about 450 dele- 
gates from this section, not a few of whom will travel as 
far as those who come from the East. If this meeting 
achieves what is hoped, two conditions must be fulfilled. 
This must be more distinctively a delegate convention 
than ever before. The churches must give serious con- 
sideration to the eighth by-law, which asks them to defray 
the expenses of delegates. Some parishes can send only 
one delegate, some can send more. It is believed that 


the experience will be worth, both to the delegates and 


to the cause, all that it will cost and more. 
WALTER F. GREENMAN, 


Secretary. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Carroll Davidson Wright. 
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We have often been told that we Americans are in- 
terested only in money getting; that we worship no God 
but the God of the market place; that we pay our homage 
primarily to men with large powers of acquisition. How 
utterly false is that estimate of the American spirit! 
The gathering at the funeral of Col. Wright, rep- 
resentative of the best life of the Commonwealth, testi- 
fied to the fact that what Americans primarily honor is 
public serviceableness. 

What a rich and varied life it was! How many the 
points of contact with the crowded activities of an event- 
ful age! What rare adaptation to a career of manifold 
usefulness! What rounded completeness of achievement ! 
Other friends we have had who attracted us through some 
peculiar gift or faculty or the possession of some special 
virtue, but in Col. Wright it was the whole individual 
that won our love and admiration. Here was a man who 
took life in a large way, unvexed by disappointments, 
unspoilt by successes, giving wholesome energy to a 
great variety of enterprises. The champion of many 
good causes, he escaped the narrowness that comes from 
devotion to a particular cause. 

I cannot begin to enumerate all the duties done or 
trusts discharged or honors modestly worn, soldier, 
lawyer, teacher, head of the Massachusetts: Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor, “United States Commissioner of 
Labor, director of the Eleventh Census, arbitrator of 
industrial disputes, author and lecturer, officer and 
trustee of many educational, philanthropic, and religious 
institutions. In almost all of the many different occupa- 
tions in which he engaged he began at the bottom, doing 
his duty in a humble place, and by proved capacity rose 
tothe top. A boy of twenty-one, he enlisted as a private 
in the army of the Union and came out at the end of the 
war the colonel of his regiment. He began teaching in a 
district school-house, and ended a college president. He 
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began professional life as a boy in a lawyer’s office, and 
rose to be our most distinguished economist and statis- 
tician. The son of a New England country minister, he 
began his connection with religious affairs at the very 
entrance of the Sunday-school, and he ended as the presi- 
dent of our National Conference. 

In domestic or professional life, in civil, military, 
educational, and religious affairs, he displayed the same 
consistent traits of mind and heart. He was honorable 
and true, just and generous. He had firm convictions 
and moral courage. The armor of his honest thought 
sufficed to shelter him from the seductions of mere con- 
formity. His tastes were democratic, his speech plain, 
his sense of humor keen, his temperament optimistic. 
He hated bigotry and hypocrisy and was readily won by 
sincerity and directness. His spirit was that of con- 
secration to duty without saying much about it. 

From the mere passing impression which he made on 
casual acquaintances, one discovered the sterling quality 
and symmetry of his character, his rational confidence 
in American institutions, and the abiding sense in his 
soul of the reality of the things which are not seen and 
eternal. His public life was long and unblemished, and 
the confidence of the nation rewarded his unmistakable 
devotion to the public welfare. His career afforded to 
his powers large opportunities for exercise, growth, and 
successful activity, yet he never thought of himself more 
highly than he ought to have thought, but judged himself 
by a standard higher than that to which he achieved. 
He saw things in right proportions. He was always willing 
to hear the opinions of others and able to defer making 
up his mind until a case had been thoroughly presented. 
That which he knew himself capable of doing he was 
honorably anxious to do, and to all his tasks he brought 
unfailing tact and good temper and great executive 
ability. 

In public office it is impossible to overestimate the 
efficiency which he put into what seemed the common 
round of daily duty. His time was elastic and seemed 
always to stretch to new demands. He was a wise 
administrator, a conscientious trustee of public powers, 
an enlightened friend of business methods and of the 
principles of civil service reform, believing in appoint- 
ment and selection by merit, in tenure during com- 
petency and good conduct, and in promotion for cause. 
He assumed nothing on the score of public place. Hu- 
manity meant to him more than its differences. He 
met people, rich and poor, high and humble, on common 
ground. His whole social influence and his intercourse 
with all sorts and conditions of men tended toward a 
levelling upward, the raising of the grade of those who 
came in contact with him. He believed in the American 
people and had a genuine regard for his fellow-men. His 
habits were those of perpetual industry and a careful 
economy of time. It will be found that the portion of 
his life-work which had not a direct reference to the 
well-being of -his fellow-citizens was surprisingly small. 

As a statistician he was our highest authority.. A 
competent statistician requires- four gifts of nature. 
First, -aceuracy, a desire for the-exact truth which grudges 
no time and pains in tracing facts; second, discernment, 
which can discover in isolated facts the basis for some 
judicious generalizations, or the illustration of a prin- 
ciple; thirdly, patient judgment, which subjects all 
inferences and generalizations, both one’s own and 
other people’s, to searching review and weighs their 
validity in delicate scales. Some men are quick in ob- 
servation and fertile in suggestion, whose conclusions 
are worthless because they cannot weigh one argument 
against another. Others, while honest and careful, are 
unable to combine facts and set forth principles.’ To 
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accuracy and keen observation and sound judgment 
Carroll Wright added the fourth indispensable quality, 
the gift of expression. He could make pallid facts 
spring into vivid life. He could turn sight into insight. 

There have been economists who were equally pro- 
lific and perhaps more learned, some whose accuracy 
was as scrupulous and whose judgment was as cautious, 
but none in whom so much knowledge and so wide a 
range of interest were united to such power of presenting 
the results of investigation in pictorial form. The com- 
bination of the gift for patient and impartial research, 
with the gift of readable exposition, is rare and cannot 
be prized too highly. 

To the presidency of Clark College he brought broad 
experience and a restless energy combined with genial 
sympathies. He exercised discretion in the selection of 
teachers, upheld them in their influence and authority, 
made himself a beneficent friend among the students, 
stimulating their intellectual efforts and their moral 
purposes, and making them feel that they had in him a 
cordial well wisher who would never fail in their need 
to give them his countenance and aid. He did not 
pretend to possess deep or varied learning on subjects 
outside of his own field of research, but he made up for 
this lack by practical common sense and unusual ability 
to understand human nature. He was considerate to 
his subordinates and gracious to all men. He died in 
harness—as he desired to do. 

As a presiding officer for our conventions and con- 
ference Col. Wright was always ready with apt illustra- 
tion or good-humored comment, prompt in the despatch 
of business, equable in temper, firm in decision. He 
served the Unitarian communion with unstinted zeal, 
on the parish committees of the churches in Reading and 
Washington, as chairman of the trustees of the Church 
Building Loan Fund, and as director and then president 
of the American Unitarian Association. He presided 
at our last two National Conferences, and would have 
presided at the meeting of next September. 

In his home and in his social relations he was a man 
to be rejoiced in and to take pattern from, and, while 
none failed to do him honor, he was most loved where he 
was best known. He was a man of many friends, always 
kindly, tolerant, attractive, and his attachment to those 
he honored with his friendship was strong and unchang- 
ing. He was a charming companion and could gather 
from his varied experiences many an enlivening anec- 
dote; for, though he was a man who took life seriously, 
there was always a wholesome and cheerful tone about 
his ways and his conversation. 

We who were made glad by his fellowship may well 
rejoice to remember the virtues that grew with his 
growth and strengthened with his strength, the posts 
of usefulness and honor met and filled with fidelity, the 
good causes sustained and guided with prompt and 
intelligent devotion, the years of successful industry in 
public life and of manly tenderness in domestic relations. 
That path of service has no ending. In the maturity 
of his powers his earthly career has been arrested, yet 
is the message to us still a message of abundant life. 
. His very going may have power to waken in our minds 
a deeper sense of the blessings we enjoy in a free land and 
a free church and of the obligations of public-spirited ser- 
vice and private honor which rest upon us. He has left 
us the inspiration of that which the grave cannot enclose 
or death itself disintegrate, the solid substance of a firm- 
knit character. May our deep sense of loss be turned 
into prayers of gratitude for the life lived so long and so 
nobly with us, the life of good comradeship, useful ac- 
tivity, broad humanity, and sincere and simple Christian 
faith. SAMUEL A. ELior. 
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Current Topics. 


THE inaugural address of President William H. Taft, 
which was delivered in Washington as these pages were 
going to press, was typical of the man who was elected 
to the highest office in the gift of the American people 
upon a platform of conservatism coupled with un- 
equivocal pledges for the maintenance of the reforms with 
which the past administration will be identified in his- 
tory. Mr. Taft’s first official utterances as chief magis- 
trate of the nation indicated that he realizes fully the 
weight of the obligations which rest upon his shoulders, 
and that he is approaching them in a spirit of humility and 
tolerance. A notable feature of the document was the 
entire absence of over-emphasis and a generous disposi- 
tion to recognize the fact that there may be an honest dif- 
ference of opinion among men on important matters of 
policy and of legislation, and that dissent does not 
necessarily argue ignorance or dishonesty. 


od 


ADMINISTRATIVE measures_to effect the exclusion of 
aliens who are pouring into the country in large num- 
bers contrary to law are foreshadowed in the preliminary 
report of the Commission on Immigration appointed by 
Congress on Feb. 20, 1907, which was made public on 
March 1. The commission finds that, despite the strin- 
gency of existing legislation, many thousands of un- 
desirable immigrants find their way into the republic 
every year. ‘This condition, the investigators point out, 
is especially true in the case of Chinese, who are evading 
the exclusion law by entering the United States over- 
land, from Canada or Mexico. One phase of the com- 
mission’s work is a study of immigration in its bearing 
upon criminality. Statistical observation of this sub- 
ject is being carried on under the direction of the com- 
mission, which is seeking to place before Congress specific 
data to bear out or disprove the theory that the average 
of obedience to law is lowered by the lives of the immediate 
descendants of foreign-born citizens. 


& 


ONE of the most extraordinary documents ever issued 
by a government was received by Mr. Taft from the 
regency at Pekin on February 25. In this communica- 
tion, which is in the form of a private letter, Prince 
Chun explains that the recent dismissal of Yuan Shi 
Kai is an entirely personal matter, and that the Chinese 
government intends to pursue vigorously the policy of 
reform which the Western World, rightly or wrongly, 
associates with the name of the deposed statesman. The 
withdrawal of Japan from Manchuria the regent regards 
as a condition for the maintenance of peace between the 
island empire and China. He also emphasizes the 
necessity of the ultimate abandonment of Korea by 
the Japanese. With these conditions met, Prince Chun 
regards the destinies of China as being bound up with 
those of Japan in friendly development and mutual 
helpfulness. The Japanese press does not appear to 
regard either of the regent’s proposals concerning Japan- 
ese policy as worthy of serious consideration. 


s 


In the mean while, there are convincing indications of 
the intention of the Japanese government to continue the 
occupation of Manchuria indefinitely, and it is exceedingly 
unlikely that any argument less conclusive than victorious 
force will induce Japan to withdraw from Korea. In 
fact, the annexation of the latter country in the near 
future is foreshadowed by official and unofficial utter- 
ances at Tokio. Even under existing conditions Japan 
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is treating Korea in every essential as a conquered 
territory, belonging to the Japanese empire by the in- 
exorable logic of events. In some respects Japan’s 
attitude in Korea is identical with that of Russia in 
Manchuria during the half-dozen years that immediately 
preceded the Russo-Japanese war. The development 
of the coming decade are destined to demonstrate whether 
China will be able to assume toward Japan the role which 
the latter country so successfully played with Russia. 
Prince Chun’s declaration to Mr. Taft of China’s deter- 
mination to continue the process of modernization is an 
interesting. and perhaps significant incident. 


e 


A FRESH illustration of the temper of the suffrage 
movement in England was furnished to the world on 
February 25, when twenty-eight Englishwomen, including 
half-a-dozen whose names are to be found in the social 
roster of the country, accepted jail terms varying from a 
month to two months, rather than furnish security for 
an abstention from the disorders that have attended the 
attempts of the ‘‘Suffragettes’’ to bring their cause 
to the attention of Parliament and the prime minister. 
The convictions were the outcome of a resumption of 
the aggressive campaign for recognition which was 
decided upon recently by the governing body of the 
organization. The most recent manifestations of the 
campaign have shown, apparently, that the movement 
is stronger, more far-reaching, and more efficient than 
ever before. Nevertheless, the government is showing 
no disposition to treat the militant agitators with greater 
consideration than it accorded to them in the earlier 
stages of their activity. 


PROSPECTS of an ultimate settlement of the com- 
plications on the Austro-Servian frontier were offered 
at the beginning of the week, when Russia took an 
advanced stand in the controversy by informing Servia 
that under no circumstances could that kingdom rely 
upon Russian support in the event of a clash with the 
dual empire as an outcome of Servian aggressiveness. 
This declaration had a calming effect upon the official 
mind at Belgrade, inasmuch as it appeared to remove 
the only chance of a possible success of the Servian 
demand for compensation for the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. Nevertheless, the military prepara- 
tions on the Servian side of the Danube are being con- 
ducted with an activity that is causing apprehension at 
St. Petersburg. Russian observers realize that, in the 
event of an Austro-Servian war, Slavic sentiment in 
Russia may bring about results which do not enter into 
the calculations of statesmen. 


Js 
THE activities of Russian diplomacy at Belgrade are 


being followed with lively interest by ministers at Lon- 


don, Paris, Berlin, and Rome. It is conceded at the 
British foreign office that the only alternative to Russian 
influence as a pacifier of Servia is force, collectively to 


be applied by the signatories of the treaty of Berlin. 
‘Having exhausted its resources in the direction of bring- 


ing the Viennese government to a realization of the 
dangers into which the uncompromising attitude of 
Austria-Hungary may be pushing Europe, international 
statecraft has concentrated upon the weaker of the 
would-be belligerents. Servia, however, enjoys the 
patronage of Russia to the extent that that power has 
shown every disposition to prevent the exertion of 
pressure by the powers, acting in concert, at the Servian 
capital. For behind M. Izvolsky and his subordinates 
of the foreign office are the Russian people, who ap- 
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parently are not inclined to abandon a Slavic nation 
utterly to the tender mercies of either Austria or the 
powers. 


ws 


WHILE the various foreign officers are seeking to find 
the line of least resistance and to follow it to a successful 
issue, Austria continues to maintain a military force of 
at least 200,000 men, equipped for war, in the two an- 
nexed provinces. There is good reason to believe that 
the occupation by force of arms is not affecting the 
temper of the people of the newly acquired crownlands 
pleasantly, and that their loyalty cannot be relied upon 
to stand a severe strain in the event of a war between 
Austria and their brothers-by-blood across the frontier. 
Every day of the continuance of the state of war adds 
to the dissatisfaction of the Bosnians and the Herzegovin- 
ians. This is a contingency that enters into the plans of 
the Servians, who from the beginning of the agitation 
have been counting strongly upon the sympathies of 
the annexed people and their hatred of their German 
and Magyar administrators. That is why Austria is 
keenly anxious to terminate the equivocal situation. 


Brevities. 


Not those who are born, but those who survive control 
the future. 


As the rich become richer in honorable ways, the poor 
are lifted out of their poverty. 


From the South a friend writes that, if they keep the 
Chinese out and send the negroes to Africa, the country 
will prosper. 


The chief glory of the British Museum is in the display 
of the Elgin marbles, stolen goods which it is the shame 
of England to possess. 


There are at least fifty open questions of great im- 
portance,;any one of which may properly engage the 
interest of intelligent people. 


Some of the most fragile and delicate elements in 
society and culture are the safest because they excite 
admiration and challenge the strong and brave to defend 
them. 


Any man or woman who can display as a souvenir 
an article having any money value taken by stealth 
should beware of temptation, for thievery lurks in the 
pathway of such a person. 


Theories of the family and social life come and go— 
mostly in literature; but common people plod along 
working into life that which is wholesome and durable 
and gradually discarding the chaff of various theories. 


Letters to the Editor, 


The Nicene Creed. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In the Christian Register of February 11, a corres- 
pondent refers your readers to certain statements of the 
Nicene creed other than those which I quoted with 
approval in a sermon recently published in your columns. 

This writer assumes that these statements, as well as 
the creed itself, teach the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity 
as opposed to the Unitarian view. He tells us that the 
creed cannot be explained, but means just what it says, 
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so much so that Unitarianism in its most orthodox 
cloak cannot possibly find any rest in it, 

I by no means wish to pose as an apologist for the 
Nicene creed, although I fail to discern in it so much 
trinitarianism as does your correspondent. I have read 
and reread it and find none of that ‘‘co- Pee of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost” of which Prof. A. V. G. 
Allen speaks (see “‘Christian Institutions’). 

Excepting in the concluding sentences, which were 
added some time afterward to the original Nicene 
Statement, there is nothing which suggests a trinity, 
certainly no such plain statement of trinity in unity and 
unity in trinity as was produced by later theologians. 

As Dr. E. H. Hall says (‘‘Orthodoxy and Heresy,” p. 
63): ‘‘The Nicean formula contains no mention of the 
trinity. The trinity is not in the Niczean creed, either 
in name or reality. It is no more in the Nice#an creed 
than in the Arian creed.” 

In the discussions between Arius, who said that ‘‘the 
Son was made out of nothing,” and Athanasius, who said 
that the Son was begotten, not made, and is of one sub- 
stance with the Father, the modern Unitarian sympathizes 
with Athanasius; for, as Dr. Hall further says, if Athana- 
sius was right, then not only the Son, but all humanity as 
well, is of one essence and spirit with the Father, and the 
vision of an absolute and all-embracing unity, embracing 
God and man, heaven and earth, time and eternity, which 
has haunted thoughtful minds in every age, is no illusion, 
but a fine reality. 

The lines of distinction between the orthodox and 
heretical views of deity are sometimes so vague and hazy 
that the stanchest defenders of the Trinitarian position 
oftentimes unconsciously stray over to Unitarian ground. 

Prof. L. L. Paine, in his work on the ‘‘Evolution of 
Trinitarianism,’’ while holding that the Nicene creed is 
distinctively Trinitarian, pointed out that according to its 
teaching there are ‘‘three personal and distinct beings, 
of whom the First Person, or the Father, is alone self- 
existent and absolute God, the second and third persons 
being derived and subordinate.” 

Was it not for believing that Jesus, the ‘‘only begotten 
son,” was ‘‘derived and subordinate” that Channing and 
the early Unitarians came into such sharp conflict with 
their Trinitarian brethren ? 

Prof. Paine, in the work referred to, brought together a 
mass of evidence calculated to enforce his claim that 
most of the stalwart champions of the faith, most of 
the bitterest opponents of Unitarianism from St. Augus- 
tine down to Moses Stuart, Horace Bushnell, and even 
Joseph Cook, were themselves thoroughly impregnated 
with the same kind of heresy. They really preached a 
unitarianism, but thinly disguised as Trinitarian. 

Your correspondent refers to the Nicene statements of 
belief in the virgin birth and mission of Jesus, ‘‘who for 
our salvation came down from heaven.”’ - He says that, 
“af Mr. Douthit believes this, he is no longer a Unitarian.” 

I fear he does not understand the length and breadth 
of the Unitarian communion. One may believe as much 
or as little as his conscience and enlightenment will 
permit of the natural and supernatural events associated 
with the mission of Jesus, and still not go beyond the 
Unitarian bounds... The early Unitarians differed little 
from their orthodox opponents in their treatment of the 
miraculous elements of the Scriptures. We who do not 
accept the literal truth of historical statements of the 
Nicene creed or of some parts of the Gospels simply feel 
that the evidence does not justify one in so doing. 

Your correspondent says that ‘‘facts may sometimes 
be unpleasant reading,’ but certainly no fact should be 
unpleasant that leads us into larger truth and light. 

Not long ago, in conversation with a trinitarian clergy- 
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man who has held several important pastorates in Chicago 
and the West, he said: ‘‘The churches are certainly all 
growing broader. We used to be afraid of Channing, 
but now we admire him. We should be glad to welcome 
him into our fellowship today. We should consider him 
thoroughly orthodox.”’ 

How the world does move! Itisa fact, but by no means 
unpleasant reading, that the lines between orthodoxy 
and heresy are gradually becoming less sharply defined. 
It is a fact, and ought to be decidedly pleasant reading, 
that the adherents of varying creeds are seeing more of 
common truth in each and all, and that, as I have shown, 
even the cherished doctrine of the Trinity which 
orthodox Christendom has long defended as its very own, 
is found to be, in its usual manner of presentation, only a 
modified form of Unitarianism. 


RosBErRT C. DOovrTHitT. 
CASTINE, ME. 


Coit and the Book of Common Prayer. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


May I protest against what seems to me to be a very 
unfair statement in your review of Stanton Coit’s ‘‘Na- 
tional Idealism and the’ Book of Common Prayer.” 
Stanton Coit never insinuates that from the reorganized 
National Church ‘‘Unitarian theists must be excluded 
as heretics,’? as your reviewer states. On the contrary, 
he specifically states that all that is wrong with Uni- 
tarianism is that it has acquiesced in its exclusion from 
the National Church instead of fighting to the death for 
a Unitarian Inclusion act. ‘‘Its fatal error,’ he says, 
‘“‘was approval of its own isolation.” 

Through both of his new books he insists that in the 
new state church, the true churchman ‘‘wili not only 
welcome such freedom of controversy as Milton counted 
to be one means of arriving at religious truth, but he 
will organize these intellectual energies.” He states 
clearly only a few pages after the statement quoted by 
your reviewer that the Church ought to include ‘‘Jews, 
Unitarians, and even Naturalists.” To quote one final 
sentence: ‘‘The Church would be assuming the position 
of a wise teacher, let us say, of the doctrine of evolution, 
who would not only allow, but stimulate to the utmost, the 
critical judgment of his pupils, prompted thereto by his 
absolute confidence in the irrefutability of the theory 
and the final acceptance of it by every one who was bold 
enough and capable enough to grapple with the problem.” 

I trespass upon your space because I believe these two 
books of Stanton Coit’s are of tremendous significance to 
us all. J. Epcar Park. 

West Newron, Mass. 


[Our critic said not ‘‘excluded” but ‘‘extruded.” 


EDITOR. | 


Lincoln’s Qvezi- 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Can any one explain the mystery that Lincoln, chong 
in quest of a church built on the two great command- 
ments, seems never to have heard that such a church 
actually existed? Had we no churches in the Middle 
West before the war? What about Alton and Quincy 
and Chicago itself, all in Illinois? And had not the 
sound of our consecrated St. Louis prophet gone forth 
into all that land? And what about our churches in 
Washington itself, both the present one and also the 
humbler venture to which the present writer ministered 
for a brief period in 1870, which stood for that very 
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interest in the downtrodden to which Lincoln gave the 
last full measure of devotion? 

How could he escape knowing that there was already a 
church, after his ideal, which wrote upon its altars, as 
the sole conditions of its membership, the two great 
commandments of the Law and the Prophets? Does it 
argue some neglect on our part? HoDac 

NORTHUMBERLAND, PA. 


Lincoln at Bloomington, IIl. 

We have received from Rev. John Haynes Holmes of 
New York a letter addressed to him in which, after a 
tribute to Mr. Holmes’s ‘‘masterpiece on Lincoln,’’ de- 
livered in the Church of the Messiah, the writer goes on 
to give some reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln in con- 
‘nection with the First Unitarian Society of Bloomington, 
Ill. We select for printing a few paragraphs which re- 
late to Mr. Lincoln and his connection with the group 
of liberals who formed the Unitarian church in Bloom- 
ington. He says:— 


I wish to ask you if you knew that a little group of 
men, of which Lincoln was one, later developed into a 
Unitarian church ? 

It so happened that Lincoln had interested a group 
of men at Bloomington, in the course of his circuits of 
the Illinois courts, who were stancher supporters than 
he had at Springfield. When in Bloomington, Lincoln 
made his headquarters in the law office of Fell & Davis, 
where assembled Jesse Fell, David Davis, members of the 
firm, the latter later senator from Illinois, Kersey Fell, 
Cyrenius Wakefield, and perhaps others; but, to be brief, 
the outcome of it all was that C. Wakefield (my father) 
who owned the only public hall in the town, donated it 
to the cause. Meetings were held, Lincoln and others 
spoke often, and a new party was formed there, the Na- 
tional Republican party. A new Hall (Major’s Hall) was 
finished just in time to admit of the final organization of 
the party there by these same men. Lincoln was not 
prominent enough then to be nominated for President, so 
John C. Fremont got it. 

However, four years hence, Kersey Fell nominated 
Lincoln at Chicago. You know the rest. 

- But that did not end it. After the political side of it 
was accomplished, my father offered his hall to the 
Lincoln type in religious thought. 
were held, an organization was finally effected under the 
name of the ‘‘Free Congregational Church,’’ which all 
of the original group except one joined. 

This society continued to hold its services in my 
father’s hall, then called ‘‘Old Liberty Hall,” but later, 
on being burnt out and rebuilt, was named Phoenix 
Hall. 

Its first pastor was Rev. Charles G. Ames, later of 
Boston. Later it built a church edifice which is still 
standing, but several years ago it became the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Bloomington, and now exists as such. 

When in Washington with my father in 1882, Senator 
Davis insisted that we should change hotels to be with 
him. We changed to the National Hotel and always 
ate at the same table with the senator. I heard himex- 
press to my father his regrets that he could not follow 
the little group in religion as well as in politics, for his 
heart was with them. 

As you observed, Lincoln never joined the Presbyterian 
church, notwithstanding Mrs. Iincoln’s influence in that 
direction. ; 

. My father came from old New England liberal ancestry 
and I now have in my possession Unitarian literature con- 
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taining the autograph of my great-grandfather Wake- 
field, a revolutionary soldier; so this faith was not new to 
him. The Fells were liberal Quakers.. Other men of the 
early group I am not familia: with. 

My father was accused of dominating the religious 
thought of the Lincoln group I admit, but whether or not 
that is true, Lincoln was as steadfast in the ‘‘faith”’ as 
any of them, and, if he had lived in Bloomington, I have 
no doubt he would have been a charter member of the 
Free Congregational church, and, had he been living when 
it was changed to a Unitarian Church, there is reason to 
believe he would have professed with the rest. 

(Dr.) HomMER WAKEFIELD. 


For the Christian Register. 


“Would that Some Perfectness.’”’ 


BY JAMES H. WEST. 


’Mid quiet hills (the yearning spirit’s quest!) 

This dear wild aster, in its lonely place 

In Wildcat Notch—’gainst rocky wall hard pressed— 
Blossoms as freely, with as perfect grace, 

As if amid some hundred-poppied nook 

In parkways where the eager thousand look. 


O power unknown,—unknown for all my cry; 
Forever in thy solveless mystery clad,— 
Behold! oft likewise lift I quiet face 

In regions lonely, with no passer by! 

Would that some perfectness, transmuting bad, 
Might shine in me, though seen not by the race. 


The True Fast. 


BY THE PROPHET ISAIAH. 


Cry aloud, spare not, lift up thy voice like a trumpet, 
and shew my people their transgression, and the house 
of Jacob their sins. Yet they seek me daily, and delight 
to know my ways, as a nation that did righteousness, 
and forsook not the ordinance of their God: they ask 
of me the ordinances of justice; they take delight in 
approaching to God. Wherefore have we fasted, say 
they, and thou seest not? wherefore have we afflicted 
our soul, and thou takest no knowledge? Behold, in 
the day of your fast ye find pleasure, and exact all your 
labors. Behold, ye fast for strife and debate, and to 
smite with the fist of wickedness: ye shall not fast as 
ye do this day, to make your voice to be heard on high. 
Is it such a fast that I have chosen? a day for a man to 
afflict his soul? is it to bow down his head as a bulrush, 
and to spread sackcloth and ashes under him? Wilt 
thou call this a fast; and an acceptable day to the Lord? 
Is not this the fast that I have chosen, to loose the bands 
of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, and to let 
the oppressed go free, and that ye break every yoke? 
Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, and that thou 
bring the poor that are cast out to thy house? when 
thou seest the naked, that thou cover him; and that 
thou hide not thyself from thine own flesh? Then shall 
thy light break forth as the morning, and thine health 
shall spring forth speedily: and thy righteousness shall 
go before thee; the glory of the Lord shall be thy re- 
ward. ‘Then shalt thou call, and the Lord shall answer; 
thou shalt cry, and he shall say, Here I am. If thou 
take away from the midst of thee the yoke, the putting 
forth of the finger, and speaking vanity; and if thou 
draw thy soul to the hungry, and satisfy the afflicted 
soul; then shall thy light rise in obscurity, and thy 
darkness be as the noon day: and the Lord shall guide 
thee continually, and satisfy thy soul in drought, and 
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make fat thy bones; and thou shalt be like a watered 
garden, and like a spring of water, whose waters fail 
not. And they that shall be of thee shall build the 
old waste places: thou shalt raise up the foundations 
of many generations; and thou shalt be called, The 
repairer of the breach, The restorer of paths to dwell in. 


The Church and Organized Charity.* 


BY J. W. MAGRUDER. 


The rapprochement between the church and organized 
charity is a part of the general movement towards sound 
philanthropy. The day is at hand when churchmen be- 
gin to see that to love their neighbors as themselves, they 
must love their neighbors not only with all their hearts, 
but with all their minds. ‘‘As much damage is done to 
neighbors from want of thought as from want of feeling.”’ 

It was not lack of feeling that led ten different churches, 
organizations and individuals, most of them animated 
by a religious spirit, to carry to one family, immediately 
before Christmas, ten Christmas baskets. It was 
thoughtlessness for the most part, though in this one 
instance some of the philanthropists were guilty of a 
thoughtlessness that amounted to “‘invincible ignorance.” 
For some of them knew better than to rush in with re- 
lief, especially at Christmas, when everybody was on the 
giving hand, without first taking time to ascertain from 
the Joint Registration Bureau whether any others were 
ahead of them. And, worse still, they judged only by 
outward appearances as to the destitution of the family. 
All they knew was that the father had been stricken by 
paralysis: that seemed to them sufficient. They did 
not discover, until too late, that there were two grown- 
up sons regularly employed and earning an income more 
than sufficient to support the family. They found it 
out only after both sons had thrown up their jobs and 
gone to trading on their father’s misfortune, thanks to 
an unintelligent observance of the Second Great Com- 
mandment. 

The thousands of people in Cleveland, and elsewhere, 
who recently set themselves to the experiment of living 
a week or two as Jesus would live found that it required 
brains as well as heart. Some were so at a loss to know 
what Jesus would do under certain circumstances that 
they gave it up. It would be interesting to know how 
many, if any, among them who had been giving baskets 
to the poor, and otherwise dispensing charity, came to 
see the disaster that is being visited upon the defenceless 
poor by kind-hearted church people who, unwittingly, 
misinterpret and misapply Jesus’ injunction ‘‘Let not 
thy right hand know what thy left hand doeth.” 

We need to be brought to our senses by a new inter- 
pretation of the apostle’s injunction ‘‘Destroy not with 
thy meat him for whom Christ died!” 

And, too, we need to be shaken out of the subtle and 
constantly recurring self-deception that we can lay up 
in heaven merit for ourselves by feeding the hungry and 
clothing the naked and visiting the poor with well-filled 
baskets, regardless of the good or bad effect upon giving 
families supposed to be in distress. It isa moral certainty 
that we are laying up for ourselves not merit, but demerit, 
if our charity, in its blind zeal, results in able-bodied men 
throwing up their jobs or eating the bread of idleness. 
It is just as truly a sin against God and man to foster the 
pauper habit as the drink habit, and the one habit is 
fully as destructive as the other. 

The church will come to put more thought and con- 
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sideration of the poor into its charity when it fully awakes 
to the fact that mere relief of poverty is not the thing 
most needed, but the cure of it; that relief, instead of 
being a remedy for poverty, has actually been, a chief 
cause of it, and is so still. Read the history of the Poor 
Laws of England. Read the story of the Mendicant 
Friars. Look into the records of any Charity Organiza- 
tion Society. 

All men of intelligence and experience in philanthropy 
know that poverty is as curable as tuberculosis. More- 
over the cure is going on right under our very eyes. 
Despite adverse economic conditions and all the bad 
work of would-be charity workers, the sober second 
thought of sound philanthropists is steadily telling upon 
the mass of poverty and pauperism; and there are 
actually fewer people in proportion to population in 
dependent condition now than ever before in the history 
of civilization. There is being worked out, day in and 
day out, a progressive fulfilment of the vision of the 
prophets of all-ages, of -a world in which poverty and 
pain and crying shall cease; for ‘‘the former things are 
passing away.” 

A high-minded churchman has blamed organized 
charity for not going to the church with these elementary 
truths and dinning them into the ears until the most con- 
servative of church fathers are compelled to take notice. 
He points to the Anti-saloon League as a shining example 
of what can be done to mobilize the churches of all de- 
nominations against a universal evil. The church, he 
contends, is equally open to conviction as to the evil of 
poverty and pauperism. 

Organized charity perhaps has not gone as far asthe 
Anti-Saloon League in enlisting the co-operation of the 
church. But there is probably not a city in the country 
where definite overtures have not been made. In cities 
like New York and Boston the Society’s registration sys- 
tem is used increasingly by the churches. In Baltimore 
and Atlanta the churches have observed ‘‘Charity Sun- 
day,” not for collecting money, but for educational prop- 
aganda. In Portland, Me., the churches, with scarcely 
an exception, work with and through the Associated 
Charities. And in Buffalo the churches have gone so 
far, under the direction of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety, as to accept assigned districts of the city for which 
they each become exclusively’ responsible for providing 
Friendly Visitors and necessary relief. All of which points 
to the good time coming when the Charity Organization 
Society will be regarded as the church in action for the 
conquest of poverty and dependency; and each will be 
recognized as absolutely indispensable to the other. 

BaALTIMoRE, Mp. 


Spiritual Life, 


The character of each one of us and the fortunes of 
the world are intrusted to our higher natures: this is 
our way out of moral chaos and darkness.—Rufus Ellis. 


SB 


He in whom the God-like character dwells has all the 
universe for his own. ‘‘All things,” said the apostle, 
‘“‘are yours, whether life or death, or things present or 
things to come.’’—Robertson. 


a 


I am not bound to win, but Iam bound to be true. I 
am not bound to succeed, but I am bound to live up to 
what light I have. I must stand with anybody that 
stands right, stand with him while he is right and part 
with him when he goes wrong.—Abraham Lincoln. 


* 
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Retiring into the quiet fortress or inner temple of one’s 
self is good for every event in life. It throws the human 
being back upon itself; it trains the mind to distinguish 
between itself and its circumstances; it teaches the man 
to distinguish between himself and the things that cannot 
hurt him except through himself; it accustoms the 
spirit to hold its own whatever may happen, to be master 
of itself—itself unchanged whatever may come or go. 
John Page Hopps. 


The Prophet Soul. 


BY EDWIN A. RUMBALL,. 


“All tended to mankind, 


£ And man produced, all has its end thus far; 


But in completed man begins anew 
A tendency to God.” 
—R. Browning, Paracelsus, V. 

One of the best classifications of mankind is that which 
selects the various types of humanity and finds in each 
individual a representative of some pronounced type of 
character. Of the various types of the world, one of 
the most powerful in the progress of the race and one 
which tends to survive many others is that of the prophet. 
Indeed, so large a place has he held in history that the 
mistake has sometimes been made that all were obliged 
to conform their lives to this type. There certainly are 
elements of the prophet soul as of all true types which 
thay well become universal: on the other hand there are 
others which must ever be peculiar to the type. 

In thinking of the prophet soul, we must not permit 

ancient conceptions of a prophet to influence us too much. 
Even the prophets of Israel do not seem to have always 
stood for the kind of man whom we call a prophet to-day. 
There seem to have been at least three kinds of prophets 
familiar to them. ‘The first and best was the man who 
preached righteousness and who only occasionally dared 
predict the future. The mental state of the second as 
described to us by Philo reminds us of the ecstatic utter- 
ances of the Mantis of whom Plato writes. While the 
third conception of prophecy was of a purely mechanical 
production, a conception not unknown in medieval 
notions of inspiration. We may safely lay each of these 
conceptions on one side as lacking the finest elements 
of what we term a prophet soul. 
Greville Macdonald in his interesting evolutionary 
treatise, ‘‘The Tree in the Midst,’ has defined prophecy 
as ‘‘imagination in fruitful operation.’”” Thus while 
the world of the prophet soul is a future world, his actual 
value is present and practical. He is the great rebel 
against contentment with the present. Carlyle’s ‘‘in- 
finite shoeblack”’ is thus also of the school of the prophets, 
for one-half of his world is ever unrealized. ‘‘Try him 
with half a universe, half an omnipotence,” says Teu- 
felsdréckh, ‘‘and he sets to quarrelling with the proprietor 
of the other half.’’ Put the tree of knowledge in his 
garden, and no god, no fiery angel, no threat of death, 
will stop his desire for the unrealized. Adam’s first 
step in evolution was his step towards the apple-tree, 
his whole imagination was in fruitful operation. Along 
these lines the prophet soul is to-day the mightiest factor 
in the evolution of the race. 

In inquiring into the influences which create the prophet 
soul, we need not wait, I think, to mystify ourselves re- 
garding any notion of miraculous creation: he is not 
different in kind from his fellows. Nor need we at this 
point concern ourselves with any metaphysical doctrine 
which would subordinate all natural influences to the 
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moving power of a divine word. It seems to me that 
we can divide the prophet-creating influences into those 
that are inward and those external. The outward 
belongs to the period of retrogression incidental to the 
progress of the race. To the onward march of man 
there come days when the sun of civilization seems 
eclipsed, and it is often in these twilight periods that in 
this land and that, of this man and that, it is said, ‘‘Arise, 
for thy light has come!’ 

History bears witness to this truth that in a sense is 
not often remembered, prophets are created by the things 
they seek to destroy. The burning ethical zeal of Amos 
was called forth by oppression and corruption. The 
cold formalism of the Pharisees called forth the warm 
eternal words of Jesus. Papal corruption and the 
oppression of Lorenzo de Medici made a prophet of 
Savonarola. The moral decadence of the eighteenth 
century left John Wesley a prophet. And thus we might 
continue and ask how much the orthodoxy of a bygone 
Unitarianism gave us a prophet in Theodore Parker, 
and how far a dark slavery made Lincoln and Garrison 
the men they were. In the realm of literature we find, 


'as Dr. Schiller, the Oxford pragmatist, has written, that 


‘‘Mephistopheles is Faust’s real redeemer, that Faust is 
never nearer damnation than before Mephistopheles 
appears.’”’ ‘‘We always borrow a good deal,” says 
Renan in his ‘‘Marcus Aurelius,’ ‘‘from those we anathe- 
matize’”’; and, where our own experience fails us, history 
convinces us that 


‘Tis the vice of life that calls forth good, 


’Tis the sin of man maketh saviourhood.”’ 


What we have called the inward influences- which give 
us the prophet soul are somewhat complex in their 
origin, but to every one who has felt some throb of this 
type of man they may become simple. From this 
standpoint a prophet is one who possesses a larger share 
of the spirit of growth. He has finer perceptive faculties 
and is able to see clearly where many are half blind. 
A combination of influences, hereditary and environ- 
mental, have perhaps given him his vision: certain it is 
that he has to thank his vision for his value to his fellows. 
It is faithfulness to this spirit of growth which has given 
and will yet give the prophet souls of the world. Only 
a moral cowardice allows the prophet soul in many of 
our lives to be unreleased. Apart from our duty to 
ourselves it is something our fellow-men demand of us. 
Says Herbert Spencer: ‘‘Whoever hesitates to utter 
that which he thinks the highest truth, lest it should be 
too much in advance of the time, may reassure himself 
by looking at his acts from an impersonal point of view. 
It is not for nothing that he has in him these sympathies 
with some principles and repugnance to others. He 
with all his capacities, aspirations, and beliefs, is not an 
accident, but a product of his time. He must remember 
that, while he is a descendant of the past, he is alsoa 
parent of the future; and that his thoughts are as chil- 
dren born to him which he may not carelessly let die.” 

It is of importance to say next that learning is not 
essential to the prophet soul. Certainly better if he 
comes with strong mental equipment, but a conservative 
erudition can become harmful to the finer intuitions of 
such a soul. Science can so captivate the soul of . man 
that he may become only what Huxley termed ‘‘a keen, 
cold, logic engine.’”’ Says one writer, in contrasting the 
values of Luther and Erasmus to the evolution of man, 
‘‘Every great upward movement in history was effected 
by moral forces or convictions far more than by intel- 
lectual conceptions.’’ Let this word warn us of our in- 
tellectual dangers. Better far that the shepherd lads 
in green pastures, the herdsmen of Tekoa, and the car- 
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penters of Nazareth should lead us on, where the battle 
is to the good more than to those who know. 

Thus the prophet soul is ethical more than scientific. 
A short study of even the Old Testament prophets would 
reveal how that Amo was more predominant than Credo. 
Morality is not three parts, but the whole of his life. To 
him, as to Emerson, ‘‘The atmosphere of the moral senti- 
ment reduces all material magnificence to toys.” 

One of the peculiar characteristics of the prophet soul 
is his utter refusal of all compromise. The least surren- 
der of a ray of his vision makes him feel a coward. This 
might be illustrated by Luther’s suspicions of Melanc- 
thon when the latter spoke of finding some common 
ground on which all Christendom might again be united. 
Such compromise was for a present more than a future 
good, and, as such, is cast aside. As far as the east is 
from the west, so far is the prophet soul removed from 
compromise. But as deep calleth unto deep, so does his 
heart, ‘‘out of the depths,”’ respond to the infinite deeps 
of the distant skies. 

As some may have already seen, the prophet soul has 
his dangers. It is difficult to be intense and also tolerant, 
and dogmatism is often his failure. Well did William 
Penn say, ‘‘Truth often suffers more from the heat. of 
its defenders than from the arguments of its oppressors.”’ 
We need but mention this fault and its companion — 
human impatience—to condemn them and guard our- 
selves from them. Happy is that soul that is earnest 
and yet patient, courageous and yet kind. 

It now remains for us to seek the value of the prophet 
soul to modern and future society. Before doing so we 
might say a word about the condition of the churches 
to-day. We say.very little when we declare that this is 
a period of transition from the old to the new. All ages 
are transitionary. There is no fixed permanent basis 
for our civilization. Forever are we leaving the old 
behind and making history. But it is of importance to 
note that the present period is an important transition, 
and that it demands the best from us all. The old 
religious sanctions have almost disappeared, and creeds 
and dogmas on which the dust of the ages has rested are 
being destroyed. In some places a great reaction is 
setting in against the Church in all its forms. In place 
of the old pantheon there has arisen a medley of ideals, 
good, bad, and indifferent; and the watchword, ‘‘To 
every man his God,” is sounding on our ears. Now, 
without condemning this cry, it must be said, and said 
with emphasis, that there are certain ideals which have 
survived the wreck of many churches, and which by their 
very survival have proved themselves to be fit for all 
the varied elements of modern life. Chief among these 
ideals, to my mind, is that type of character which we 
have called the prophet soul. For that we stand, for 
that we will die. Viewed from some points he seems to 
have a certain mundane unfitness for survival. He is 
frequently the despised and rejected of men. Sometimes 
he is looked upon by those who only half know him, as 
visionary and lacking in common sense. But, if there is 
one lesson which the larger eyes of history declare to our 
minds, it is that those who die for others are themselves 
deathless, that Golgotha is connected with the praise 
men ever give to the noblest sons of all the sons of men. 

It is to the prophet souls, of which the nations are full, 
that we look to aid and sustain the race in righteousness 
and high aspiration. We are asking to-day, what is the 
greatest power in American politics? And too fre- 
quently we turn our eyes to this party or that; but a 
wise man has said that this power is in ‘‘a third party, 
little heard of, without organization, which seeks no 
office and hold no meetings, owns no banner, but which 
comprises men who think for themselves, hold the bal- 
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ance of the power, and silently decide the elections.”’ 
This is the power of God in the land and in the world, 
and it is a power unto salvation. When in doubt of the 
issues of the day, when your heart is overwhelmed at the 
confusion of parties and ideals, turn your eyes on the 
millions who in quiet grandeur live the good life in our 
land, turn your eyes on the vast multitude of happy 
homes in city and village where love and law are one, 
where political economy is first taught as homelike virtue, 
and the service of man is found in ‘‘chores.”” The prophet 
souls are with us and with us in our homes, and it is to 
these we look to guide the nations into day. 

We see around us—and I am glad we do—many guides; 
some to lead us to wealth, some to health, some to knowl- 
edge, some to art. They are in earnest and their dis- 
ciples are in earnest; but we need the man who views 
time with the eyes of eternity, whose words are despised 
and rejected that they may become the everlasting 
truth. ma 


Che Pulpit. 
A Way to Keep Lent. 


BY REV. JOHN BALTZLY. 


Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honorable, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are 


’ 


pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good . 


report; if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on 
these things.—PHILIPPIANS iv. 8. 

At is no argument against doing a thing occasionally— 
for a little while at a time—that one cannot keep on doing 
it. Special seasons, special days, special hours,—in 
other words, special experiences,—these fit in both with 
our situation and with our nature; and they have their 
places in the economy of things. We should not want 
the year to be all winter nor all summer nor all spring 
nor all autumn; but each season has its ministry to us, 
and we carry through all the other seasons the special 
blessing of the one season. The same is true of days and 
of hours. It would not fit in, either with the nature of 
things or with the exigencies of our life, to have every 
day a holiday; but it is well to have a few holidays. 
Holidays hallow the other days. This applies to the 
Lord’s day, and to what we do init. Wecould not make 
Sundays of all the days, and we could not be here 
engaged in a service of worship, even any large part of 
a Sunday; but this argues nothing against the profitable- 
ness of setting apart one-seventh of our time for rest 
and worship, and nothing against the profitableness of 
coming together, as we have come together here, for 
only an hour out of a week of hours. To speak generally, 
we cannot have a wholesome experience prolonged in- 
definitely. An experience prolonged so, could it be pro- 
longed so, would not be a wholesome experience. Indeed, 
it is possible that the experiences which do most to give 
direction to our lives are those which are not long- 


drawn-out. We speak of them as high or as rare moments 
in our lives. As such, they necessarily are of brief 
duration. 


We now are in the season which the Christian world 
has been wont to call Lent. It is not important what 
we call it ; but it is important that we improve the occasion 
it gives us to do for ourselves substantially that which 
all they that observe it—no matter with what forms or 
with what ideas of its significance—do for themselves. 
It is a season’set apart, by use and wont, for reflection, 
for self-examination; above all, for giving one’s self to 
thinking about the things which most are worth thinking 
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about. It is, in short, a special season for cultivating in 
ourselves a greater moral thoughtfulness. 

In the passage from Philippians we have, it seems to 
me, just the right words to carry about with us these 
days: ‘‘Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honorable, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if there 
be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these 
things.’’ How better could we observe this season than 
by trying to follow this injunction, than by ordering 
off the ground, for little stretches of time, the ‘‘current 
thoughts” which wear the mind smoothe and unim- 
pressionable, and welcoming thought on ‘‘these things.” 

What things? Well, first, the things that are true,— 
true I take it to mean as opposed to false, true with 


* reference to character rather than with reference to fact, 


true as in ‘‘faithful and true’’; the real as opposed to 
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the sham, the abiding as opposed to the ephemeral, the 
unseen and eternal. Next, the things that are honorable 
—the things that are to be honored, revered, esteemed, 
admired, cultivated. It is a call to self-examination. 
Have we unworthy reverences? We judge ourselves in 
our reverings, in our approvings and admirings. ‘‘A 
man is tried by his praise.’””’ When Marcus Aurelius says, 
‘Constantly observe who those are whose approbation 
thou wishest to have,’’ he means that we should observe 
who those are whom we admire. We cannot think on 
the things to be revered and not ask ourselves whether 
we revere that which we should revere. The third group 
of things to think on is that of the things that are just. 
To-day this makes one think of social justice and of 
common social injustices. It makes one think of the 
phrase, ‘‘equality of opportunity.” It reminds us that 
there is something better than charity,—that justice 
which would make a large part of our charity needless,— 
something better than pity, which, to quote Shakespeare 
‘reely, we show most of all when we show justice, for 
then we pity those we do not know. Next, we have 
“whatsoever things are pure.’’ Here there is much to 
dwell on, if only one will be choice in one’s choosings. 
And do not let absurd notions touching purity and im- 
purity, say in literature, influence you. Great novels 
rarely are impure, no matter how plain of speech they 
may be. Plainness of speech is not impurity, and no 
one is harmed by it. The books that really are impure 
are impure by virtue of something other than plainness 
of speech: they are impure in that they make the average 
sensual man in us desire to live the impure life portrayed 
in them. But how many pure books, how many pure 
things, in literature and in every other art, there are for 
us to think on! And how many lovely things there 
are,—things lovable, beautiful morally. And very like 
unto the things that are lovely are those that are sug- 
gested last; the things that are of good report; the 
things that, in addition particularly to those suggested 
by the word “‘lovely,”’ and in addition generally to all 
that have been suggested, make one to be well thought 
of and well spoken of; the little, gracious things which 
make one a pleasant person to have around, a pleasant 
guest, for instance. Whatsoever graces of character 
and of behavior commend one, and one’s cause or one’s 
profession, to others—think on these things too. It is 
worth one’s while to think on such things, for it is worth 
one’s while to cultivate the graces which so directly go 
to make one a gentleman ora lady. And then the apos- 
tle, as though he would make sure not to leave out any- 
thing that helps to make up the measure of true man- 
hood and of true womanhood, adds: ‘‘If there be any 
virtue and if there be any praise,’’—that is to say, what- 
soever virtuous and praiseworthy things there be,—you 
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may think of some that I have not thought of: include 
them and think on them all. 

I call your attention now toa significant thing about this 
injunction—about these whatsoevers which we are urged 
to think on—which I urge you to think on, especially 
at this time. Lent is thought of usually as a season for 
the practice of self-denial, as having to do with asceticism; 
and yet it need not be thought of so, unless we choose 
to regard that self which inclines to the lower things as 
our true self. If we will look on ourselves as Prodigal 
Sons,—prodigal, but yet sons, and sons of God,—we may 
view Lent as a time for the affirming of ourselves, yes, 
for the indulging of ourselves; the indulging of our higher 
selves, the affirming of our real hearts’ desires and of the 
true ends of our being. We may view it as a time for 
coming to ourselves, for taking again our proper place, 
and acting again our proper part,—a time in which to let 
“the buried life’ discover itself and claim its own. 

The use of this injunction of the apostle as an ap- 
propriate injunction for this season may seem peculiar, 
and yet why should it seem so? On what could we 
dwell more appropriately, in this season, than on the 
things that go to make up the Christian character? 
And what temper or spirit should we seek more to culti- 
vate at this time than that of thoughtful care for these 
things? And I ask you, again, to observe what these 
things are. They are not things that go especially with 
self-denial, as we use the word commonly. It will not 
make us sour-faced to think on such things. It will 
not make us unhappy to think on them. We become 
radiant in thinking on them. Tell to a promiscuous 
crowd the story of a brave deed, or render before it a 
bit of noble music, and see the faces in it light up. The 
thoughtfulness we need to cultivate is not the self- 
despising introspection of ‘‘The Imitation of Christ.” 
There are true things in this famous book, but the ideal 
of the good life that it holds up is a woefully inadequate, 
one-sided ideal. We are not to be blamed that we read 
this book through, chiefly to be able to say that we have 
read it. We know that that is not life. Life is not a 
doing without everything; it is not a continuous punish- 
ing of one’s self; it is not a long-drawn-out attempt to 
repress the natural impulses; it is not a steadfast denial 
of satisfactions to human wants. Life is expression. 
“The Cloister and the Hearth” is a good corrective to 
‘The Imitations.”” Browning’s poems are a wholesome 
complement to it. The good life is not the self-muti- 
lated, thwarted life: it is the life that has found its voice. 
The heaven it would end in, and bring on earth, is the 
heaven ‘‘where law, life, joy, impulse, are one thing”’; 
where, as Augustine says, ‘‘The highest virtue will be to 
love what one sees, and the highest felicity will be to 
have what one loves.”’ 

Now, there are things in abundance to see here which 
one can love, and should love; and here one may have 
the felicity of having these things. We need only to 
think on them, to love them, and to have them. ‘The 
true, the admirably, the just, the pure, the lovely, the gra- 
cious, the virtuous, and the praiseworthy of every kind,— 
how full the world is of these things! And how much 
fuller it would be, close about us at the least, were we to 
think more on them! Oh, how we waste our time! Oh, 
how we neglect the gifts God gives us! Think of the books 
we read—and of the books we do not read! All things 
are ours, to take or not to take—all things virtuous and 
praiseworthy, to think on or to decline to think on. 
Well does Ruskin say, ‘‘I do not wonder at what men suffer, 
but I wonder at what they lose.” 

Lent is a good time to set at work the law of dis- 
placement. The good crowds out the bad, just as the 
bad crowds out the good. We cannot be entertaining 
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angels and devils at the same moment. The second- 
best, and every other inferior best, is the enemy of the 
first-best. Is there any one that thinks he is thinking 
on the whatsoevers of the apostle, when he is reading a 
Sunday newspaper? I do not like to believe that, to 
quote a modern writer, ‘‘for the faithful reader of the 
Sunday newspaper there is no intellectual salvation.” 
I like to believe that we can make good our losses, to 
some extent; that at any rate it always is worth one’s 
while to try to make them good. Of one thing I am 
sure, the more or less faithful reader of the Sunday 
newspaper could make no better use of Lent than to 
stop taking a Sunday newspaper for these few weeks, and 
spend the time he would waste on it trying, helped by 
the reading of some noble poem or of some great novel 
or of the life of some heroic man or woman, to think on 
the things that are true, the things that are to be revered, 
the things that are just, the things that are pure, the 
things that are lovely and gracious. Think what it 
would be to pass out of the atmosphere of a Sunday 
newspaper into that of Shelley’s ‘‘Prometheus Unbound,” 
or that of Keats’s and Wordsworth’s shorter poems,— 
what it would be to live, for a little while, in “‘the quiet 
and still air of delightful studies!” 

Would it not be a good thing for us to try, for those 
of us, at the least, who have not got beyond redemption 
in this matter? And then there are you that are young. 
It may strike you as a novel proposal, but truly, I doubt 
whether one could propose, either to you or to your fathers 
and mothers, anything more wholesome, as a way of 
keeping Lent, than just to devote a good part of one’s 
leisure time in it to the reading of poetry. Do something 
the ease-loving man in you does not want to do. Lent 
is a time to do something in, to do something that really 
is doing something. It would be like a new birth for 
the most of us, to read something the reading of which 
would resemble a deed; for we read the most of the time 
with no putting forth of effort, with no quickening of 
the imagination, with no stirring of the deeps of feeling, 
with no strengthening of the will. We read passively: 
we submit ourselves to a writer as we submit ourselves 
into the hands of a barber. We read to pass the time: 
suppose we read, for a little while, to improve the time! 
It may be that the ‘‘higher vision” we shall get by doing 
so will not ‘“‘poison all meaner choice for evermore”; but 
it will do something for us, and something of lasting 
good. To enter into high companionship with a great 
writer, in reading a great book,—a great poem above all 
else,—is to be bathed and refreshed and strengthened 
mentally and morally. 


“Ah, that brave 
Bounty of poets, the one royal race 
That ever was, or will be, in this world! 
They give no gift that bounds itself and ends 
I’ the giving and the taking: theirs so breeds 
I’ the heart and soul o’ the taker, so transmutes 
The man who only was a man before— 
That he grows godlike in his turn, can give, 
He also share the poet’s privilege, 
Bring forth new good, new beauty, from the old.” 


Do you think all this is impractical, ‘‘in the air,’ and 
not in keeping with a true observarice of Lent. ‘Try it 
and tell me whether it proved so. The fact is, nothing 
is So practical as to put ourselves in touch with those who 
will help us to think on high things, and so quicken us and 
strengthen us in the inner man; for 

“Whether we be young or old, 
Our destiny, our being’s heart and home, 
Is with infinitude, and only there; 
With hope it is, hope that can never die, 


Effort and expectation and desire, 
And something ever more about to be.” 


Hupson, Mass. 
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Good News, 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Introspection. 


It is recorded on good authority of Clarkson that, when 
he was pressing with all his might the abolition of the 
slave trade, some one asked him about the state of his 
own soul. And the brave Clarkson answered: “‘Soul? 
Why I was so busy with the abolition of the slave trade 
that I forgot I had a soul.” 

There is good authority for believing that the great 
host of recording angels who oversee that great library 
of Golden Books in which they write with golden ink, 
with golden pens, on leaves of gold, the names of those 
who have free passes into heaven and enter at the gate © 
without any ticket,—there is_ good authority, I say, 
that these recorders smiled approval of Clarkson’s an- 
swer. It is to be remembered by all those who regard 
it as a privilege that they proclaim everywhere the glad 
tidings of God,—that our Father is here. 

Unfortunately there have been ages of history in which 
so much time has been taken, one might say, in the in- 
spection of axes, that people did not get round to the 
felling of trees. There are certain religions—I believe 
one is a form of Buddhism—where the saints waste their 
time by contemplating their own bowels. 

I had myself an experience which was funny, but it 
is worth recording, I believe, because it puts you on your 
guard. I was writing a little book which we called ‘“Ten 
Times One.”’ The people in the Ten Times One Clubs have 
four mottoes which we call the Detroit Mottoes. These 
are, Look up and not down, Look forward and not back, 
Look out and not in, and Lend a Hand. You see they 
stand for Faith, Hope, and Love. Now this story was 
written as a serial, and the humor of it requires that one 
of the triennial meetings of the clubs should be at Wiess- 
baden, the great gambling city. The meeting was to 
be in a great gambling hall, which had, however, been 
converted to the Three Eternities. I had German 
enough to risk for one of the mottoes, painted on the 
frieze ‘‘Vorwarts, nicht riickwarts,” for “Forward, and not 
back.” But I wanted some epigrammatic German 
phrase for Look out and not in. So I made a visit on one 
of my few friends in the higher nobility of the world, a 
German lady of more than sixteen quarterings; and I 
said to her, ‘‘How shall I say, Look out and not in, in 
German?’ Alas, she had been educated in the received 
ecclesiasticism of Calvinistic churches; and, being accosted 
by a clergyman, she answered, almost mechanically: ‘‘Oh, 
you do not mean, Look out and not in. You mean, 
Look in and not out.’”’ Of course we had a good laugh 
over this appearance of a shadow of a medieval 
creed. 

I am fond of telling this story because it does illus- 
trate conveniently the danger into which mere ecclesias- 
tics fall_—a danger to tell the truth almost inseparable 
from creeds, and one need hardly say a danger which 
affects all revivals. But it is a danger. 

Our great prophet, Sylvester Judd, was at a great 
conference where a very eloquent preacher dwelt with a 
terrible fervency on sin. Dear Judd happened to be 
sitting at the very head of the pew. He rose suddenly, 
and, to the surprise of five eager listeners, he crowded 
by them as he went out into the fresh air. Naturally 
they looked with a certain indignation upon him, but 
he only murmured, ‘‘It makes me sick, madam, it makes 
me sick,’’ as he passed out under the starlight that he 
might draw nearer toGod. And, when sadly he told me 
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the story next day, he said, as he would always have 
said, ‘‘Oh, isn’t it better to talk about goodness than to 
talk about sin?” 

Whoever will read his gospels thoughtfully and care- 
fully will find that none of those who knew the Master 
best were troubled with introspection. John the Bap- 
tist himself, who is least in the kingdom of heaven, ex- 
horted them to think of something else. That is the 
instruction where our Bibles read, ‘‘Repent ye.” Just 
as Saint Paul, while he forgets the things which are behind, 
tells them to think of those things which are peaceable 
and pure,—to think, indeed, of any virtue and of any 
praise. Whoever came to Jesus, whether it were Mary 
Magdalen or the young nobleman of Edom, received the 
same injunction,—that they were to follow him, and 
* whoever followed him found out very soon that his 
business was to go about doing good and to bring in the 
kingdom of God. 

A real revival, then, if it be a Christian revival, means 
that people are to go about doing good as they have 
never done it before. If they are sorry for wasted hours, 
they are to do something which shall show the fruits 
of their sorrow, which shall show that they have changed 
their minds. 

The Detroit Mottoes had ‘‘to look out and not in,”— 
the practical instruction that men shall do something 
about it and that men shall lend a hand. One is glad 
to see that the schools of divinity have discovered this. 
Founded as they generally are by ecclesiastics and 
carried on by ecclesiastics, they are terribly tempted to 
think that talk is going to save the world. But it is not 
so. It is as true now as it was in Saint Paul’s time that, 
if aman bears his brother’s burdens, he shall fulfil the law 
of Christ. It is as true as it ever was that knowledge 
puffeth up and love edifieth. EDWARD E. HALe. 


The Isles of Shoals.* 


BY E. E. M. 


Back in the sixteen hundreds, life began 

To show new aspects to the mind of man, 

And o’er the sea, impelled by love of fame 

Or need of gold, the bold adventurers came. 

Captain John Smith among them led the way,— 

He who could strike three heads off in a fray; 

He whom Virginia honors, and whose story 

Of Pocahontas adds romantic glory; 

The hero, who, forsaking other goals, 

Crowned his life’s work and found the Isles of Shoals. 


Fair in blue seas they rose, that day as now, 
When Smith sailed towards them at his vessel’s prow, 
Foam-tossing billows battering in vain 

The rocky headlands that face distant Spain. 

In beauty incontaminate they lay, 

Gleaming in sunlight, jewelled high with spray, 
Free to all winds and cherished by the high 
Primeval forces of the sea and sky, 

Unreached by echoes of great world events, 
Unmoved by shocks that shook the continents. 
“Name but these isles for'me,” the captain cried. 
“In this new world, I ask no lands beside.” 


Days came and went. Where beauty ruled alone 
Terror now found strange haunts, and every stone 
Heaped on the islands could a tale betray 

Of hours when fear and madness held their sway. 
When men came, then came shipwrecks; and in vain 
Sad eyes in distant countries through the rain 

Of blinding tears sought sailors who were lost 

In storms of winter winds and bitter frost. 


*Written for the Isles of Shoals reunion, held at the South Congregational Church, 
Boston, February 22, 
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On these few acres, seagirt and alone, 

Men toiled and loved, suffered and died, unknown. 
Ever we see the scarlet thread entwined 

Among the dearest memories of mankind, 

Ever the legends of a tragic past 

Retain some form, though history fade at last. 
The pathos and the passion they reflect 

Grow poetry and romance, in retrospect. 


Then came the Augustan age,—a golden tide, 
When music, art, and song with nature vied. 
The island priestess, Lady of the Flowers, 
Changed these wild reaches to enchanted bowers. 
“Good-bye, sweet day, good-bye,” for nevermore 
Shall come those magic hours to Appledore. 

Still weatherwise, the tiny pimpernel 

Opens and shuts, its prophecy to tell; 

Still flits the sandpiper upon his way, 

Still rocks the little boat upon the bay; 

White Island lifts its crown of light afar, 
Flashing its warning like a golden star; 

And hearts, landlocked in many a distant town, 
Turn longingly where waves toss seaweed brown, 
See their wild play, and hear, as oft before, 
Their low caressing murmur on the shore; 

But she who loved them all has gone away, 

And with her passed the glory of the day. 


And other names press hard for utterance here, 
Names unforgotten and forever dear. 

Two, only, urge and will not be denied, 

Which, named or unnamed, in our hearts abide. 
John Chadwick’s first,—his, who in happier days 
Sang to the world his joy and loving praise. 

Clear brain, warm heart, unfaltering in their aim, 
Missing his voice, the world is not the same. 

Next, Francis Tiffany, who met the years 

With cheery wit, despite their cares and fears, 
And love that flung a rainbow through the tears, 
Still kept a heart as youthful as a boy, 

Tender in sorrow, comrade still in joy. 

Too near for words, that day release was given,— 
That perfect autumn day that breathed of heaven! 
Too fresh the loss! His gentle spirit, fled, 

Yet moves with us,—we cannot make him dead. 


But this is of the past. We are to-day’s, 

And ask no warrant for our meed of praise. 
Not what the islands have been,—what they are 
Calls wandering feet each summer back to Star. 


Before White Light its mission could fulfil, 

The little meeting-house upon the hill 

Bore faithfully upon its rocky height 

Lanterns to guide the fishermen at night. j 
They steered their course for home, and waiting wives 
Tended the lamps that saved adventurous lives. 


To steer our course by,—that’s its service still,— 
The little meeting-house upon the hill. 

The rock-strewn path we tread, to find again 
Strength, peace, and purpose in the lives of men. 
Or, change the figure! In recorded time 

The steady pendulum beats with rhythm sublime, 
And once a year at least we listen well 

To catch the message that it seems to tell. 

We wind our clocks then by a central light, 

And set our little time-pieces aright. 


God bless the Isles of Shoals! and here’s to those 
Who love them,—as the Persian loved the rose 
Which opened the deep secrets of the world, 

As leaf by leaf its petals were unfurled. 

The idle singer of an empty day 

Yet worked with deep devotion, as men may. 
Beauty and use together charmed his mind 

And shaped ideals of service to mankind. 

He dreamed an earthly paradise, and then 
Wooed art to walk the humbler ways of men. 
Beauty and Service; dreams of the ideal 
Reanimating will to make them real; 

Freedom and mirth and friendship, lightly set 
To music that our common days forget; 

A blessed interlude between the years; 

A truce to worries, arguments, and fears; 

For these, as each new summer onward rolls, 
Long may we seek—and find—the Isles of Shoals. 
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Literature. 


Miserrimus.* 


“Most wretched one!” No, not to him belongs 
Misery’s pre-eminence in this sad world’s sight 
Who suffereth for conscience and the right, 

As he deems right. To him the scourging thongs 

Of adverse fortune and the countless wrongs 
His fellows cast upon him are too light 
Afflictions to endure forever. Spite 

Has never hushed one note of heavenly songs. 


But he that gains the plaudits of the crowd 
For deeds unworthy, hears men name his sins 
As virtues, and thereof wax emulous,— 
He only that such shameful honor wins 
(Not this non-juring priest) should cry aloud, 
Past hope, ‘‘ Miserrimus! Miserrimus!” 
—Oscar Fay Adams. 


The Life of the Spirit.t 


It is a little curious that the English- 
speaking world should not by this time have 
had much more of Prof. Eucken’s work. 
Two generations ago a man of such note 
and power in Germany would have been 
well known in our Western world. It may 
be predicted, however, that, though we have 
been slow in turning our ear to what he 
has to say, he is a man whom large numbers 
of Englishmen and Americans will yet be 
glad to hear.. For he is well equipped to 
furnish us comprehensive <urveys of all the 
achievements of the human mind. He has, 
moreover, Originality of thought; and he 
has a message to this present age which, 
in his own mind at least, amounts to some- 
thing like a gospel. 

How deeply he feels that we of to-day 
must work out our own problems let the 
following quotation witness (p. 167): ‘“‘We 
are very fond to-day of evading the urgent 
problems of the present by seizing upon 
some culminating point of the past, by ac- 
eording to it unconditional veneration and 
absolute devotion, and then using it as a 
basis from which to supplement and consoli- 
date the present. In doing so we usually 
emphasize the points of contact and mini- 
mize the differences; but we forget that 
the present sets us problems which are far 
too specific and far too pressing to admit 
of being solved or even essentially advanced 
by such indirect means. ... There is only one 
way left to overcome our present perplexities. 
Humanity must go on with its independent 
work, it must use its own powers to bring 
about a new situation. The demand for 
a new type of life and a new type of culture 
becomes more and more insistent.” 

The key to this new type of life and cuit- 
ure, as Eucken conceives it, may be some- 
what difficult to find. So far as this present 
book discloses his thought, the following 
statement (p. 256) perhaps comes as near 
as any to his central idea: ‘‘But it is clear 
that in spiritual life we have to do, not with 
a mere addition to a life already existent, 
but with an essentially new life. Psychical 
life, which otherwise is merely subservient 


* This is the sole inscription on the stone which covers 
the remains of the Rev. Thomas Morris, in the north walk 
of the cloisters at Worcester Cathedral. He was a Minor 
Canon of Worcester who refused to take the oath of alle- 
giance to William III., and was consequently reduced to 
great poverty. He died at the age of eighty-eight, and at 
= request this single word was placed upon his tomb- 
stone. 


+ Tue Lire or THE Spirit. An Introduction to Phi- 
losophy. By Rudolf Eucken. Translated by F. L. Pogson, 
M.A. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $r.50 net, 
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to, or accompanies, the process of nature, 
gains, when human life is at its highest,— 
not when it only reaches the average,—an 
independence and content of its own. It is 
something so new and so peculiar that it 
can be understood only as a new stage of 
reality, as the emergence of a depth of the 
world which was formerly hidden.” 

The greatness and the independence of 
man’s spiritual life, this appears to be 
Eucken’s main and peculiar theme. And 
this life comes to self-realization, it would 
appear from his teaching, not alone, if at all, 
through peaceful evolution, but through 
struggle or fight that is often fierce and 
tragic in its intensity. He is a kind of 
latter-day Paul, proclaiming the spiritual 
man as a “‘new creature,’ and calling upon 
us to fight to the last atom of our strength 
for the deliverance of this more heavenly 
being from bondage and oppression. 

All who feel the fatal deficiency of reigning 
schools of naturalistic thought, and who 
cannot rest in the pure externalism of the 
new social gospel as it is commonly preached, 
will find much in this book of Eucken’s 
that looks like tidings of a better day. There 
is here no aid and comfort for the shallow 
notion that, if we can embody the kingdom 
of heaven in a few laws, human nature will 
everywhere rise, at once, to this new stand- 
ard. The emergence of the great deeps of 
the spirit into human consciousness is here 
seen to be a much more wonderful and seri- 
ous affair. 

This book is called an ‘‘introduction to 
philosophy.” It is to be earnestly hoped 
that its reception may warrant the transla- 
tion of other of Eucken’s works, that our 
public may know more adequately what 
his philosophy truly is. 


TAVERNS AND TURNPIKES OF BLANDFORD. 
1733-1833. By Sumner Gilbert Wood.— 
For those who would understand the good 
old times in New England, or in any of the 
colonies, nothing serves the student of 
human nature better than records of the 
lives of the people which show us how they 
lived, what kind of houses they built, what 
clothes they wore, what food they ate, what 
liquors they drank, and how they carried 
on the various processes, legal, religious, and 
social, by which a community was organized 
and the peace and prosperity of the people 
were provided for. The book before us is 
an agreeable illustration of the foregoing 
statement. Mostly made up of facts con- 
cerning the old taverns, of which, because it 
was a town of turnpikes and of many tray- 
ellers, there were seventeen in Blandford, 
it is a record of an important aspect of life 
in New England. There was so much travel 
along the highways that ‘‘almost every house 
on the thoroughfare was a tavern, or looks as 
if it had been.” Because of the importance 
of the tavern in those days much attention 
was given to the character of those who were 
licensed as innholders. Next to the church, 
the tavern was the most important institu- 
tion in the town. The tavern was, for the 
time being, the home of all who occupied it. 
Abundance, simplicity, and excellence 
marked the provision made for bed, board, 
and stable. For ten cents a night and 
twenty-five cents a meal the stranger was 
well housed and provided for. The profits 
of the landlord came mostly from the liquor 
he sold. Wine, rum, and brandy were pro- 
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vided for guests of every kind, lay, clerical, 
legal, and rustic. The high character of the 
country innkeeper is illustrated by the 
Ashmun family. Justus Ashmun was a 
famous innkeeper. His son Eli was a lawyer 
of renown who became a member of the 
Senate of the United States. His sons, John 
and George, became, the former Royall 
Professor of Law in the Dane Law School of 
Harvard Universty, and the other a lawyer, 
legislator, member of Congress, and chair- 
man of the convention that nominated Abra- 
ham Lincoln. ‘‘The good old times” were 
largely the result of the habits of distinguished 
men and women, who regarded the old 
country towns as their homes and went out 
into the world and returned to them to live . 
as equals among their fellow-citizens. The 
loss of this relationship between the great 
men and their birthplaces has been one of 
the greatest~ misfortunes that has befallen 
the New England country town. The re- 
turn of city people with their alien habits 
brings money into the town, but is no com- 
pensation for the loss of neighborly equality 
and fellowship. There is a dark side which 
must not be left unnoticed. The unlimited 
consumption of liquor had its natural effect. 
Those who were weak and morbid became 
victims of alcoholism. They lost health, 
property, and friendship. They mortgaged 
their farms and lost them. They quarrelled 
with their neighbors and brought lawsuits 
against them and committed many acts of 
violence. And yet the neighborly habits of 
the community, with the universal indul- 
gence in the drinking of wine, rum, and brandy 
kept the degenerate offender under some 
restraint, relieved him of some opprobrium, 
and kept him from the pursuit of professional 
criminality which has made city and country 
alike in our time tributary to crime that is 
alien to the common life, and therefore more 
designing, dangerous, and brutal. 


REMINISCENCES OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN BY 
DISTINGUISHED MEN OF HIS TIME. Collected 
and edited by Allen Thorndike Rice. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $2 net.—This 
new edition, revised from the original vol- 
ume published in 1885, contains estimates of 
Lincoln’s career and character as they were 
set down by men who came into intimate 
relations with him before and during the 
Civil War. From the beginning of his con- 
scious life we have the facts as he gave them 
to his friends and reminiscences recorded 
by members of the bar who saw him in 
public and private for many years before 
he became celebrated. After his nomination 
he came into the public life of the nation, 
and we have records made by those who 
watched him as he rose from obscurity to 
greatness and later, when he was a figure 
under observation by all the world, the esti- 
mates of his character and conduct which 
were recorded by men who were thought 
competent to praise or to blame. Among 
the writers were journalists, lawyers, mem- 
bers of his cabinet, army officers, members 
of Congress, and many others. Charles A 
Dana, E. B. Washburne, Butler, Grant, 
Boutwell, and other writers, twenty-one in 
all, make up the list of eulogists and annal- 
ists whose contributions have been selected 
for publication in this volume. One of the 
most striking evidences of the greatness of 
Lincoln himself is the fact that he rises above 
them all in the qualities which go to make 
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up an ideal character, and that what each 
one contributes, instead of being a complete 
account of Lincoln, furnishes only one of 
the facets of his character, leaving us with 
a suggestion that, if twenty-one other men 
had written, as many more aspects of his 
life would have been reflected. We note 
with some curiosity the masculine quality 
of these tributes, and wonder why no woman 
was included in the list of writers, and ask 


-whether, if the reminiscences and reflections 


of the many noble women who took their 
share in the work and woe of the Civil War 
had been gathered in a volume, we should 
have other and quite different views of the 
man with whom they worked and suffered. 


“TAN MACLAREN,” Life of Rev. John Wat- 
son. By W. Robertson Nicoll. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2 net.—It is pleasant to 
go back in memory to the days when Beside the 
Bonny Brier Bush was new and Ian Maclaren 
was a fresh name in literature. That was 
one of the books that gave the accidental 
reader the sense of discovery, which is one 
of the most exciting sensations connected 
with literature. His brographer has per- 
formed his task with discernment and judg- 
ment, allowing Dr. Watson to stand forth 
as the man he was and to express his views 
in his own words as much as possible, but 
also bringing out clearly his friendly humor, 
his keen sympathy, his frank independence, 
and his gentleness of heart. ‘‘If these pages 
do not reveal John Watson as a man of many 
gifts, of large and generous nature, of un- 
wearied fidelity and service, and, above all, 
as a devoted minister of the Church of 
Christ, I have completely failed,’ says Mr. 
Nicoll; but he has not failed, and many will 
read with interest this memorial and thought- 
ful estimate of his friend. 


HENRY OF NAVARRE. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.—This romance of 
the eventful month of August, 1572, when 
Henry of Navarre brought his Huguenot fol- 
lowers to Paris, celebrating the marriage to 
Marguerite de Valois which was to unite the 
two parties in France, culminates, of course, 
in the massacre of St. Bartholomew. The 
story of court intrigues is well managed,— 
the weakness of the king, the innocence of 
Marguerite, the personal ambitions of the 
Duke of Guise, and Henry’s native shrewd- 
ness and trained alertness combining with 
the deadly will of the Queen Mother to make 
an exciting and vivid tale. Romance can- 
not be more dramatic and terrible than is 
actual history used here for the novelist’s 
purposes, and the result is a story one cannot 
easily forget. 


THE Bic FELLOW. By Frederick Palmer, 
New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50.— 
The Big Fellow, governor in the Philippines, 
represents a type expressive of his country’s 
characteristics in a new field, but is not to 
be associated with any individual. ‘‘The 
men who did their work well in the Islands,” 
says Mr. Palmer, ‘‘were men well grounded in 
law and civil rights, men of smiling, big gen- 
erous manner and an overflowing stock of 
patience, who had the gift of winning the 
trust of a people grown suspicious through 
generations of oppression.” James Harden 
begins his career, so far as it concerns the 
readers of this book, with a college party, 
in which he shows at once his distinguishing 
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characteristics. Mr. Palmer has put his 
best work into this story. 


IN THE OPEN. By William O. Stoddard. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 60 cents.— 
Here are fifteen lively stories, full of hearty 
enjoyment of outdoor life, spiced with advent- 
ure and brightened by humor. The pleas- 
ures of camping out, fishing, sugar-making, 
coasting, and other sports or occupations that 
keep the participants in the open afford good 
material for stories that are kept in close 
touch with reality and introduce natural boys, 
acquainted with work as well as fun. 


Magazines. 


The air of the jungle, the breathless 
mystery of the haunt of lion and rhinoceros, 
are in C. Bryson Taylor’s article, in Every- 
body’s for March, “The Africa that Roosevelt 
Will See.” It is illustrated by remarkable 
photographs. Richard Washburn Child de- 
scribes a sterner form of sport in ‘‘Stalking 
the Biggest of Big Game,’’—the human 
animal. Dr. William Hanna Thomson writes 
“As to Ourselves,’’—what we are and what 
makes us men and women instead of, some 
other kind of beasts. ‘‘The Woman’s In- 
vasion”’ is continued by William Hard and 
Rheta Childe Dorr, and ‘‘The Players’’ con- 
tains some specially posed photographs of 
those who have made this season’s theatrical 
successes. Another feature of this issue is 
the frontispiece, a portrait of President 
William H, Taft, with ‘‘AnAppreciation”’ by 
James P. Brown; and Profs. William 
James and Hugo Miitnsterberg give their 
views upon the lately completed series, 
“The Shadow World.’’? Besides the fiction, 
there is ‘‘A Row of Books,” by J. B. Ker- 
foot, ‘‘The Chestnut Tree,’’ and the ‘“ Pub- 
lishers’’”’? column. 


Books Received. 


From G., P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
The Philosophy of Self-help. By Stanton Davis Kirk- 


ham. $1.25 net. 
The Ethics of the Christian Life. By Dr. Theodor Von 


H 3 net. 
The Life of ke Spirit. By Rudolf Eucken. $1.50 net. 
New Testament Sendies. III. The Acts of the Apostles. 

By Adolf Harnack. $1.75 net. | _ 

A Resemblance, and Other Stories. By Clare Benedict. 


81.50. ; 
Abrahwn Lincoln. A Poem. By Lyman Whitney Allen. 
.25 net. 
re ene ofthe Child. By Ellen Key. $1.50 net. 
The Last Letters of Edgar Allan Poe to Sarah Helen 
Whitman. Edited by James A. Harrison. $2.50 net. 
The Lincoln Tribute Book, Edited by Horatio Sheafe 
Krans. $1.75. 
From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 


tandard Bible Dictionary. Edited by Melancthon W, 

ahr D.D., Edward E. Nourse, D.D., and 

‘Andrew C. Zenos, D.D. Cloth, $6, half morocco, $10, 
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EASTER SERMONS 
BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


‘ ( ission Workers, Sent free of 
are preg egg Post-ofice Mission of the 
Church of the Disciples. 

The Blessings of our Knowledge and of our 
Ignorance in Regard to a Future State. 

The Meaning and Importance of the 

esurrection. 
_ Souls Already Risen with Christ. 

The Resurrection of Jesus. 

Many Mansions in God’s House. 

Homes in Heaven and on Earth. 

Old and New Views of the Hereafter. 


Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston, Mass. Please state the 
number of sermons needed. 
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HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE 


EDITOR OF “‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” “THE 
CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


THE POETRY 


The work contains 365 hymns, songs, and carols, care- 
fully selected from the best existing religious and didactic 
poetry, suitable for childhood and youth, together with a 
number of original contributions in verse by authors of 
recognized merit. 

THE MUSIC 


Is throughout melodious and singable, drawn largely 
from German, Dutch, and English, as well as home 
sources, together with a number of original compositions. 


THE SERVICES 


Twenty-four orders of service are appended to the book, 
and interspersed with brief and simple anthems, canticles, 
and musical responses. Nine of them are intended for 
special occasions in the life of the Sunday-school, such as 
Christmas, Easter, Children’s (Flower) Sunday, Confir- 
mation, Thanksgiving (Harvest), Patriotic, and Festivals 
of Tender Mercies, the Steadfast Will (Temperance), and 
Peace on Earth. 

THE HOME ALTAR 

To the services of worship and general collection of 
hymns there have been added two sections, ‘‘The Home” 
and “At Evening’s Hour,’ containing songs especially 
suited for home use. 

Fully one-third of the literary and musical materials of 
this work will be found to be new to our American Sun- 
day-schools. 


Returnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Superintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge. If retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers. If returned, they must be postpaid. 


Edition with Services, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth 


Single copies . . 60 cents each, postpaid 


To Sunday-schools, 
50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


The GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
22, CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON. MASS. 
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This power is the One Life manifesting itself 
throughout the universe,—a life which we share 
and from which we derive physical as well as 
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its control. A broad and sympathetic view of the 
province of healing and of belief therein in 
Christian faith. 
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The Dome, 
Kitty in the Basket. 


“Where is my little basket gone?” 
Said Charlie boy one day; 

“T guess some little boy or girl 
Has taken it away. 


“And kitty, too, I can’t find her; 
Oh, dear! what shall I do? 
I wish I could my basket find, 
And little kitty, too. 


“T’ll go to mother’s room and look; 
Perhaps she may be there, 
For kitty loves to take a nap 
In mother’s easy chair, 
“Oh, mother! mother! come and look, 
See what a little heap! 
My kitty’s in the basket here 
All cuddled down to sleep.” 


He took the basket carefully 
And brought it in a minute; 
And showed it to his mother dear 
With little Kitty in it. 


—Eliza Follen. 


_ For the Christian Register. 


| The Mump Party. 


BY ETHEL S. YOUNG. 


Ruthie was guiding Flora’s hand as she 
wrote. Flora could write almost as well as 
her little mother. She carefully spelled out 
“Grandma” on one side of the slip of paper, 
and “Party” on the other. Together they 
folded the paper and poked it through the 
key-hole of grandma’s door. Then Ruthie 
knocked three times. 

“Bless me,” cried grandma, ‘‘there’s the 
postman. I see I have a letter.’ 

“Tt’s an invitation,’ explained Ruthie, 
running with the paper to grandma’s chair. 
“It’s a mump party for Flora, because she 
feels so badly not to go to her cousin 
Dorothy’s real party this afternoon.” Flora’s 
throat was tied up in flannel, so was Ruthie’s. 

““Mump parties are the best kind for lame 
old ladies,’ said grandma, with a kiss as 
thanks for her invitation. 

Ruthie flew away to get ready. Back 
she came with Flora dressed in her prettiest 
gown. Then came the best tea-set used 
only on state occasions. 

“We're going to have something very nice 
because Flora’s so disappointed,” Ruthie 
said as she set out the dishes on grandma’s 
table. “‘There’s going to be sugar in milk 
for tea, and animal crackers!” 

“Then I shall have to put on my best 
black silk apron,” decided grandma. 

Ruthie gave grandma a little hug and 
brought the apron. She had on her own 
best dress and her hair nicely combed. It 
began to feel like a real party. 

“What games does Flora like?’ asked 
grandma when Ruthie at last announced 
that the party was ready to begin. 

“She likes ‘What am I thinking of,’” 
replied Ruthie glancing at grandma’s lame 
foot. She would not be so impolite as to 
say tag or hide-and-seek. So they sat still 
as mice and guessed what Flora was think- 
ing of for ten minutes, by the clock. 

“She’ll have to tell us,’ said grandma, 
when the clock struck four. 

Ruthie jumped up and clapped her hands. 
“She’s thinking it’s time for the animal 
crackers,’’ she cried. 

It was queer they had not guessed sooner. 
Flora had been staring at the heaped-up 
plate on the table all the while. 
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Then something happened.##The door 
opened, and in came mamma with a big dish 
covered with a napkin, A card on the top 
read, ‘‘For the mump party.’’ Under the 
napkin were little chocolate cakes, maca- 
roons, and bonbons. ‘‘Something for Flora 
from Dorothy,” said mamma. 

Ruthie hopped on one foot with delight, 
and hugged mamma and grandma and 
Flora. She poured out the milk tea, and 
they ate first the animal crackers, then the 
macaroons and chocolate cakes, and snapped 
the bonbons. 

“Guess what Flora thinks now, grandma,” 
said Ruthie as she tied a pink bonbon cap 
on grandma’s head. ‘Don’t you know? 
Why she thinks mump parties are ’most as 
good as really ones.” 


Four-leaved Clover. 


“You don’t mean to tell me,’’ said Uncle 
Jacob, looking horrified, ‘‘that not one of 
you has ever found a four-leaved clover? 
Well, well, well!” 

Bernice and Rachel, the twins, and Chrissy, 
the nine-year-old, looked as ashamed as they 
felt. Plainly, Uncle Jacob considered it a 
serious thing never to have found a four- 
leaved clover. 

“T didn’t know there was such a thing as 
a four-leaved clover,” said Chrissy, deter- 
mined to make a clean breast of it. 

Uncle Jacob shook his head. 

“Tve always had my suspicions about 
those city schools. What do they teach if 
they leave out such important things? Of 
course if you’ve never even heard of four- 
leaved clovers, you don’t know how there 
came to be four-leaved clovers at all?” 

No, they didn’t; but they wanted to 
learn. . 

“Well, at least, you know that the queen 
of the fairies made all the clovers?” said 
Uncle Jacob. 

The twins and Chrissy didn’t really know 
that, either; but they kept silence. They 
were not going to display any more ignorance. 

‘‘One day she was making clovers at a 
great rate, being an industrious fairy; but 
somehow or other she made a mistake in 
counting, for, when she finished, she had a 
whole clover leaf left over. She thought it 
would be a terrible thing to waste it, being an 
economical fairy. In the midst of her per- 
plexity she had a brilliant idea, being a 
clever fairy. She added the extra leaf to a 
clover and gave it the fairy blessing, being a 
kindly disposed fairy. And so, from that 
time out, whoever finds a four-leaved clover 
is a very lucky person. 

“Now,” concluded Uncle Jacob, ‘‘I have 
a plan. Out there behind the orchard is a 
whole big meadow of clover. You three 
may look for four-leaved clovers to-morrow, 
and the one who finds the first four-leaved 
clover shall go with me to town, day after 
tomorrow, and we’ll have a jamboree.” 

The twins and Chrissy were immensely 
excited. They had only been a fortnight 
at Mount Hope Farm, but in that time they 
had learned what a jamboree with Uncle 
Jacob meant. All that night they dreamed 
of finding four-leaved clovers, and after 
breakfast the next morning they were ready 
for the clover meadow. 

“Dear me!” said Aunt Mary, with a sigh, 
as she went through the hall, “there’s that 
bottle of medicine Dr. Fair left here last 


out of the door. 
The twins were already scrambling over the 
fence. 
just once. 
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night for Teddy Andrews. It ought to go 
down this morning, but I don’t see how I’m 
ever going to get time to take it.” 


Chrissy heard her just as she was going 
Chrissy stopped short. 


Chrissy thought of the jamboree 
Then she said,—- 

“Yl run down to the Andrews with 
Teddy’s medicine, aunty.” 

“Thank you, Chrissy. That will be a real ~ 
help to me,’’ said Aunt Mary, who didn’t 
know anything about the clover leaf compact. 

Uncle Jacob saw Chrissy starting off with 
the bottle. ‘‘ Well, well, well!” he said 

Chrissy had seen Teddy Andrews before, 
and felt very sorry for him. He was just 
He 
had to lie on the sofa all the time. This 
morning she found him crying. 

“O Teddy, what’sthe matter?” she said. 

“Johnny said he would read to me the new 
fairy story Aunt May sent me this morning,” 
sobbed Teddy, ‘‘and now he’s gone off fish- 
ing, and there’s nobody to read. And I’m 
so tired of being sick and lonesome.” 

Chrissy in her mind’s eye saw the twins 
in clover. But she said, briskly:— 

“Tl read it to you, Teddy-boy. Here, 
give me the book.” 

Chrissy read all the morning. The story 
was a long one, and Teddy was wild to know 
the end. He listened with flushed cheeks 
and shining eyes; and, when Chrissy finished, 
he said: ‘“‘Oh, thank you ever so much! It 
was just splendid. Ill think about it all 
the afternoon and not be a bit lonesome.” 

Chrissy promised to come again soon and 
read to him. Then she walked soberly 
home to dinner. She thought she had lost 
all chance of the jamboree; but, when the 
twins came in to dinner, neither of them had 
yet found a four-leaved clover. 

“Tm afraid the fairy queen forgot to 
make any this year,’’ said Rachel, sorrow- 
fully. 

After dinner, back hurried the deter- 
mined twins. Chrissy stayed to help Aunt 
Mary with the dinner dishes, and then she, 
too, started for the field. In the yard she 
met Nora Lee. 

“Please, I’ve come to learn the song,’ 
said Nora, shyly. 

Chrissy had met Nora in Sunday-school 
the preceding Sunday and struck up a fast 
friendship with her. She had promised 
that, if Nora came up to Mount Hope some 
day, she would teach her the loveliest new 
song she had learned in Sunday-school at 
home. But she had not known Nora would 
come just when it was so necessary she 
should be looking for four-leaved clovers. ; 

“Come in,” she said heartily. ‘‘ We'll go 
right at it.” 

It was three o’clock before Nora had 
learned the song and gone home. Chrissy 
was tired and warm, but no twin had yet 
turned up with a four-leaved clover, and 
the jamboree was still to be won. As 
Chrissy went through the kitchen, Aunt 
Mary got up off the sofa with a sigh. 

“Dear me! I must make a cake for the 
men’s tea. And how my head does ache!” 

For a moment Chrissy thought she couldn’t 
—no, she couldn’t. Then she did. 

“Aunty, I'll make the cake, and you go 
and lie down. Oh, yes, indeed, you must! 
I can make plain cake splendidly, and I like 
doing it.” 
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“You are the greatest little help that ever 
was, Chrissy,’ said Aunt Mary, gratefully. 
“T believe I'll have to let you. I can hardly 
hold my head up. Tl go and lie down 
upstairs.’ 

Chrissy lighted a fire, put on an apron, 
mixed the cake and baked it. Uncle Jacob 
looked in at the window once and saw her. 

“Well, well, well!”’ he said to himself. 

Then tea-time came, and; when the twins 
came in to tea, lo and behold! neither of 
them had yet found a four-leaved clover, 
But they were determined that they would. 

Chrissy made her third start for the clover 
meadow; but she saw Aunt Mary, who hadn’t 
eaten any tea and who had a little wrinkle 
of pain between her eyebrows, packing a 
basket in the pantry. 

“Where are you going: with that basket, 
aunty?” said Chrissy. ‘‘I don’t think you 
ought to be up at all. Please go and lie 
down.” 

“T must take this basket of eatables down 
to old Aunt Sally,” said Aunt Mary. “She 
is very poor, and I fear she is out of provisions. 
I forgot about it before, so I mustn’t put it 
off any longer.” 

“TI take it down to Aunt Sally,” said 
Chrissy. 

“Child, I’m afraid you are too tired. 
You’ve been running my errands all day, 
Chrissy.”” 

“That is what nine-year-old legs are for,” 
said Chrissy, laughing. ‘I’m not a bit tired 
and I haven’t a headache.” 

Uncle Jacob saw Chrissy starting off with 
her basket, and he said, ‘‘Well, well, 
well!” 

It was nearly dark when Chrissy got back. 
She was tired, and her face was a wee bit 
sober; for she knew it was too late now to 
look for lucky clovers. The dew was fall- 
ing, and Aunt Mary never let them stay out 
after dewfall. Then Chrissy just happened 
to look down, and there at her feet was a big 
clump of clover. She bent over it and gave 
a joyful little cry. Right under her hand 
were three four-leaved clovers, such big, 
luxuriant clovers that they must have cost 
the fairy queen some economical twinges. 

Chrissy picked the clovers, and her feet 
went twinkling up the lane, forgetting: all 
about being tired... Uncle Jacob was sitting 
on the veranda, and the twins were there, 
too, rather tired and cross. 

“Oh, girls,’ gasped Chrissy, ‘‘did you find 
any four-leaved clovers? I’ve found three!” 

“See, there, now,’’ said Uncle Jacob, “‘I 
expected you would. It’s an odd thing—I 
forgot to comment on this before—that the 
folks who go looking for four-leaved clovers 
hardly ever seem to find them. It’s the 
folks who go about doing little duties and 
kindnesses and thinking about other people 
that find the luck. Well, Chrissy, we’ll have 
the jamboree, sure enough.” 

Chrissy looked at the twins’ disappointed 
faces. : 

“Please, Uncle Jacob,” she said timidly, 
“can’t Rachel and Bernice go, too? You 
see, I found three clovers.” 

“So you did—so you did. That’s always 
the way. People like you find so much luck 
that it spills over into other people’s laps, 
even when they don’t deserve it. Yes, 
we'll take the twins, too. Now run up to 
bed, and get your beauty sleep for to- 
morrow.” 

And that night they all dreamed again of 
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finding /four-leaved clovers, but Chrissy 
slept with hers under her pillow.—L. M. 
Montgomery, in Congregationalist. 


To Whit, to Whoo. 


Good Mr. Owl, pray tell me why 
You always say, ‘‘To whit, to whoo.” 
If you’re so very, very wise, 
Why can’t you tell us something new? 
My little girl, I will indeed 
Be glad to tell you something new, 
When you can tell me what I mean 
By my remark, To whit, to whoo. 
—Harriet Nutty, in Children’s Magazine. 


Betty’s Other Name. 


“Betty 5 ! Betty S !? Adele kept 
repeating as she looked at the big rag doll 
with her sunbonnet and her gingham apron. 
“What do you suppose her other name is, 
mamma? Why do you think yrandma 
wants me to guess? I don’t understand it.” 

“Neither do I, Adele,’’ said Mrs. Ford. 
“Grandma says you will get a prize when 


want to earn the prize, you will have to 
put on your thinking-cap.” 

So the letter that Adele wrote to her 
grandma, thanking her for the doll, had a 
neat little list of names beginning with the 
letter S, but none of them were right. When- 
ever Adele heard of a new name, she ran to 
put it down, but somehow she never could 
get just the right one. All this time poor 
Betty S was tucked away in a box in 
the playroom, for her little owner did not 
like her at all. She did not tell her mamma 
that she was much disappointed to receive 
only a rag doll from grandma, who usually 
sent such lovely things; but Mrs. Ford did 
not need to be told. ‘The other dolls were 
carefully undressed every night and put into 
their beds, but Betty was never looked at 
at all. 

“Grandma is coming to visit us to-morrow, 
Adele,” said her mother one day late in 
March. ‘‘She is to stay a week.” 

“‘T suppose I’ll have to get out Betty S . 
then,” said Adele, discontentedly. ‘‘It 
wouldn’t do to let grandma know I never 
played with her.” 

Mrs. Ford said nothing, but presently the 
playroom was set in order and Betty S$ 
given a place in an arm-chair in the corner. 

“Why, how nice and clean Betty S 
looks, Adele,” said her grandma when she 
went into the playroom. ‘Her clothes are 
not soiled a bit. You must be very careful 
with her.’ 

“T—I don’t play with her very much,” 
said Adele. 

Adele guessed all the time she was there, 
but could not get the right name, so she told 
her mamma she would never try again. “I 
don’t like Betty at all,” she said, shaking 
the poor doll. “What is your name, you 
ugly thing?’ she said. “‘Grandma said she 
intended to buy me a nice little piano when 
I guessed what the ‘S’ stands for, but I’ll 
never get it. Why, mamma, look here! 
This lovely silver thimble flew out of Betty’s 
bonnet when I shook her.” 

In a hurry the bonnet was pulled off, and 
there was a beautiful handkerchief, with lace 
around it, in the crown. Her petticoats 
proved to be other handkerchiefs, and in her 
sleeves were the prettiest hair ribbons 
Adele had ever seen. In her old-fashioned 
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calico hand-bag were pretty bits of silk for 
doll dresses, and in the back of her frock 
Adele found a ring neatly hidden. The 
little girl had quite a heap of gifts in her lap 
when Betty was finally ready for her night- 
gown. 

“JT s’pose she meant it for a surprise, 
didn’t she ?’’ she asked, and then she caught 
a twinkle in her mamma’s eye. ‘Betty 
Surprise! Betty Surprise! If I had been 
nice and played with her at first, I would 
have guessed her name long ago.” And, 
when the pretty toy piano was brought into 
the playroom, it was Betty Surprise that was 
first seated with her clumsy hands on the 
white keys, and the other dolls had to wait. 
—Huiulda Richmond, in Sunday School Tvmes. 


Columbus. 


Columbus Day was remembered in Balti- 
more, and in the afternoon in all the schools 


| a part of the time was devoted to the study 


of the life and deeds of Columbus, An 


i i f the pupils. 
you guess Betty’s other name, So, if you! atiiging Pephy Was etven by one 0 Pe 


A teacher had told the class of the wonderful 
voyage of Columbus and how he insisted on 
continuing the voyage after the other men 
were clamoring to return, Then she asked, 
“Who was Columbus?” with the view of 
hearing how well they had followed her talk. 
One little hand went up. ‘Well, Johnny, 
who was he?” “‘Columbus was the gem of the 
ocean,” was the answer.—Sacred Heart Review. 


Patient Perseverance. 


A friend of mine once had the* habit of 
spelling truly with an e. Invariably in 
signing a letter she wrote ‘‘Yours truely,” 
and then erased the unnecessary letter. _ 
Once she had a letter to write which must 
be nicely done, fair to the eye and flawless. 
So when she had ended the sheet with “Yours 
truely,”’ she said to herself, Now I will not 
cross that out, I will write the letter over. 
She rewrote the letter—two pages of it— 
and ended with “Yours truely.” Five 
times more she wrote that letter, and not 
until the seventh time did she succeed in 
writing truly the way she knew from the 
beginning that it should be. She has never 
spelled it incorrectly again. 

Doctor (to Gilbert, aged four): ‘‘Put 
your tongue out, dear.” 

Little Gilbert protruded the tip of his 
tongue 

Doctor: ‘“‘No, no, put it right out.” 

The little fellow shook his head weakly, 
and the tears gathered in his eyes. 

“T can’t, doctor: it’s fastened on to me,” 
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ating bath; makes every pore 
respond, removes dead skin, 


ENERGIZES THE WHOLE BODY 


starts the circulation, and leaves a 
glow equal to a Turkish bath. 
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To a Friend. 


My Friend, who ever through firm years has seemed 
Dowered beyond wish with human work to do, 

How is it my blind heart had never dreamed 
That you, home-souled as I, were lonely, too? 


In silences uncomforted are caught 
Those healing hands forever spent anew, 
Hands whose attainment, all too dearly bought, 
Discoverers are that you are lonely, too! 


To-day I found you crowned with blessed toil, 
Tolerant ’mid praises,—I, the lowly, knew!— 
How came it, Friend, through patient years’ recoil, 

Only to-day I knew you lonely, too? 
—Lilian Shuman Dreyfus. 


The Japan Mission To-day. 


BY REV. CLAY MACCAULEY. 

Some time ago a traveller returning from 
Japan, remarked to a friend of mine that in 
his journeyings he had heard nothing of the 
Unitarian mission there. This friend brought 
the remark to me for comment. Happily, I 
was in possession of facts that prevented his 
being disturbed over what he had heard. 
But, that he might have the latest informa- 
tion, and at first hand, I sent the traveller’s 
report to our headquarters in Japan, to one 
who is closely connected with the Japan 
Unitarian Association: A reply has just 
been received. It is worth a much wider 
reading than that of the friend whose in- 
quiry has evoked it. With very few changes 
in it, it is here given to Unitarians generally. 
It is cheering information, brought in a most 
entertaining way. 

My correspondent writes: ‘According to 
your present letter some American gentle- 
man have stated that ‘nobody ever hears of 
Unitarianism now in Japan.’ I suppose it 
might be true. If there was one who do 
not like to hear of Unitarianism, our works 
here could not be heard; for he shuts his 
ears to the matter. Old Confucius have 
wisely said at olden time,—‘ whose mind is 
not normally situated, even though his eyes 
may point at the subject, yet he cannot see 
it.’ By another words, a man may meet 
with so many people on the street, but if he 
did not pay attention to them he cannot 
see them. For instance, I have been in 
Boston nineteen years ago, but I did not 
notice the Congregational headquarters on 
Beacon Street until my visit in last year. 
Why? Because I did not paid much atten- 
tion to anything neighboring to Unitarian 
Hall. Yet, I do not say there was no Con- 
gregational headquarters in Boston. If I 
should say so, it is merely proof of my care- 
lessness and ignorance of the religious world 
in Boston. Also, even if a man would in- 
quire of Unitarian works in Japan to one 
who. does not know much of it, it is impos- 
sible for him to hear about it. ‘Thus every 
nations of the world are misunderstood and 
misreported by superficial observing travel- 
lers. 

“Ido not claim our works to be known over 
so large an extent abroad, as all orthodox 
missions in Japan; for we know that we have 
a lack of so-called best advertising machinery. 
Especially we do not have the best adver- 
tising organ for abroad, namely, the foreign 
Missionary resident in Tokio. We do not 
wish to be over-esteemed, or to over-esteem 
ourselves, but I have a right, I think, to 
claim to know ourselves, as how we are at 
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present. As you know very well, we have 
one church where we have two meetings on 
every Sunday mornings and evenings, with 
a full attentive young audience, furnishing 
four choicest speakers. Each one of the 
speakers are given at least fifty minutes for 
delivery of his sermon or lecture. Here we 
can’t furnish to our audience any extraor- 
dinary music and singing; for those pur- 
pose they have ordinary theatres. We are 
not serving half-hour lukewarm sermons 
before a sleeping audience. Our sermons 
or lectures are so sharp, and no one can have a 
nap on the church pews. We cannot spend 
so large amount of money for the missionary 
effort as the Orthodox missions spend, and, 
consequently, we cannot have so many 
agencies as they have. But we have one 
church building in which can hold four 
hundred and fifty seats, and, besides this, 
we have one periodical magazine, and other 
publications for post-office mission efforts. 
I believe that for our three laymen’s work 
it is sufficient amount of labors. But we 
have only this small amount of agencies 
and laborers, it is true, and, so far, I must 
agree with that gentleman’s critic, that 
‘nobody hears of Unitarianism in Japan.’ 
But, therefore, I must say also, that our 
efforts are so much the more needful. If 
the Unitarian spirits were fully and rightly 
understood by our people and practically 
applied to all directions of social, moral as 
well as religious affairs, there is no need of our 
own efforts. But until that day we must 
fight with what we have and do our best. 
I know there is some class of people who 
likes to advertise themselves for more than 
they are, and likes to be known for more than 
their real worth. But I am born negatively 
in this respect. As you and Hon. Horace 
Davis already know my natural tendency 
of thought, that I am rather satisfied to be 
less esteemed than more. This, however, 
is merely my private, personal affair. But, 
on the subject of our missionary efforts, I 
believe I have a right to claim that they 
should be known for just as how they are at 
present. 

“So then I will say this much. During 
last fall we enlarged our meeting hall three 
hundred and sixty square feet, and bought 
a hundred chairs to furnish its need. Be- 
sides this we built a brick wall on the east 
boundary of our grounds. To bear these 
expenses with our limited fund, it is not an 
easy task. But we were obliged to meet the 
deadly need of seats in the lecture hall. 
If our works here were dying, and becoming 
obscure in society, we could not afford to 
bear such proportionally heavy expenses. 
Indeed, if I were allowed boldly to speak 
out, I should say that really orthodox 
churches in Japan are dying. They are 
liberalizing themselves because of irresist- 
ible undercurrents, and there are arising, all 
around, so-called ‘liberal orthodox’ preachers 
and laymen. 

“What is the ‘liberal orthodox’? Itis an 
absurd and contradictory term. The mean- 
ing of term ‘orthodox’ in Japanese trans- 
lation is a certain, a fixed idea. On the 
contrary, the ‘liberal’ is not of a fixed idea, 
In the term ‘orthodox’ there is no room 
to immerge any other than its own meaning. 
Nothing but orthodox is the meaning of 
‘orthodox.’ So then, if there were any 
‘liberal orthodox’ in Japan, or in America, 
they are liberals who have merely a connec- 
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tion with orthodox churches, by some social 
or private account, or by some other mys- 
terious account that obliged them to con- 
nect. We have here in Tokio, a publicly 
known ‘liberal orthodox preacher.’ I shall 
excuse him by omitting his name, for he is 
one of my good friends. But the Orthodox 
Conference cannot dismiss him, for he is so 
influential, especially among young students. 
Why is heso influential? Because our ortho- 
dox young people like to hear a liberal Chris- 
tian preacher’s sermons. This is enough to 
prove how the liberal religious spirit is 
gaining the sympathy and attention among 
our new generation. 

“In January, Dr. Tetsujiro Inouye, of the 
Imperial University, having the highest 
scholarship among philosophers in Japan, 
gave his lecture in our ‘Unity Hall,’ on the 
subject of ‘A Union of Religious Faiths in 
Japan.’ He delivered his lecture just one 
and half hour, and he have said his point is 
just what we Unitarians have advocated 
during past nineteen years here. This is, 
of course, only one example of many, how 
these well-trained and thoughtful men are 
coming consciously or unconsciously nearer 
to our own principles. Beside Dr. Inouye 
we have Prof. T. Nakajima, Mr. Anezaki, 
R. Endo, K. Nukaria, Aizan Yamaji as recent 
additional lecturers, to our already associated 
speakers. 

“If our missionary efforts were, like some, 
exclusively limited to salvation to future 
life of a few regular church attendants our 
efforts may be failure. For our method or 
policy was not from its beginning, as you 
know well, a copy of other missionary pat- 
terns. We are trying to cultivate the souls 
of all our people religiously, no matter to 
what sects or cults they may belong. If 
fortunately, we are able to lead our people 
into a liberal as well as a rational faith, and 
can let them hold refined faiths of their own, 
I can boldly say that our efforts are not 
fruitless. 

“J believe that our Unitarian friends in 
America are not giving their honorable help 
to the Japan Mission, in order to realize a 
mere denominational Imperialism. But they 
are honorably encouraging our liberal 
religionists in order to let our people realize 
their cherished ideals. So, it is not bit of a 
selfish motive like the sectarian imperial- 
ism. It is totally unselfish. I am sure, that 
especially in missionary efforts, this unselfish 
spirit must be the key of a success. Within 
less than a score of years, our liberal and 
rational spirit has almost pervaded among 
our country’s religious sphere. It is the fact 
that many a man in Japan who do not hear 
even the name of our mission is more or-less 
influenced by our spiritual principles which 
harmoniously accompanies modern scientific 
development. So I do not worry on account 
of any one-sided or blind critics on our 
position. But I hope you will kindly let 
our American friends know of us, for you 
know us better than any one else.” 

In closing his letter my correspondent 
asks me to ‘write some article in Christian 
Register out of these materials.” He tells 
me to ‘‘use his ideas,” if I will, but not his 
‘quandary English.”’ Yet I am sure that 
he will forgive me for presenting his ideas 
to the Register readers in his own quaint 
speech. He makes his meaning amply clear, 
and his English, which I know is far better 
than any Japanese speech attempted by 
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almost any American would be, is entertain- 
ing throughout. 

Unquestionably the Unitarian mission in 
Japan is serving its purpose well. It is 
much referred to in the religious literature of 
the country; and its magazine, the Rikugo 
Zasshi (Cosmos), is at the front among 
ethical, religious and philosophical periodi- 
cals. The names of the speakers at Unity 
Hall, mentioned in the letter; are of men 
whose reputation is national. Their au- 
diences are especially notable as being in 
largest part college and university students 
in whose lives are the main sources of Japan’s 
national future. Indeed, throughout the 
manifold Christian movement in Japan the 
impress of our Unitarian methods and faith 
has been profound and enduring and is to- 
day plainly visible. 

Boston, Mass. 


The Impotence of Lying. 

I was brought up, as most physicians are, 
to be truthful whenever possible, but to lie 
when the patient’s interest absolutely de- 
manded it, when sympathy, tact, and kind- 
ness forbade our telling the apparently 
wounding or dangerous truth. After prac- 
tising medicine seven years on this prin- 
ciple, I gradually became convinced that 
no man was skilful enough to make a suc- 
cess of lying unless he kept in constant 
practice. The occasional liar does not 
always succeed even in fooling his patient, 
although he often thinks he does. 

After these seven years of lying I tried 
the truth, and for the last eight years that 
has been my steady practice. Let me ex- 
plain, first of all, just what I do and do not 
I do not mean 
emptying my mind of all its content before 
every one or on every occasion. It is no 
one’s duty to button-hole all his friends on 
the street and give them a dissertation on 
their faults and weaknesses. It is no one’s 
business to force truth_on people when there 
is no reason to suppose that it can do them 
any good. But it is every one’s business 
to be fair and square, to deceive no one, 
never to be double-faced. 

In the field of medicine the temptation to 
speak the lie of kindness is strongest, per- 
haps, in regard to the future progress of 
disease, but it is also powerful in diagnosis 
and in treatment, as a few examples will 
show. 

Until quite recently it was a common 
practice among physicians to tell the sufferer 
from early phthisis (tuberculosis) that his 
disease was ‘‘bronchitis,” or that he had 
“weak lungs.” It was thought harmful to 
“alarm the patient,’ and unkind to make 
him face the facts. Of late this pernicious 
habit has begun to go out of fashion as re- 
gards phthisis, because the fresh air and 
full feeding treatment now generally adopted 
“gives away” the nature of the malady. 
Publicity and the wider knowledge of disease 
by the general public are making it harder 
and harder for physicians to conceal from 
themselves the harm that deception works. 
Here, as in so many other fields, tuberculosis 
is the entering wedge making for the saner 
treatment of all disease. We know that to 
get the best results in treatment we must 
have the co-operation of the patient; in 
fact that he, with God to help him, must 
do most of the work, 
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But in relation to many other diseases we 
physicians still try to treat the patient like 
a dummy who is passively pushed, moulded, 
and manipulated from without according to 
methods that he does not understand. Take 
heart disease, for instance. I recently knew 
of a case of heart disease in a prominent 
Bostonian who consulted a fashionable Bos- 
ton doctor for severe pain, due, in fact, to 
the heart trouble. The doctor, wishing ‘‘not 
to alarm the patient,” told him that “‘neu- 
talgia of the stomach’? was his malady, 
Not long after the patient met at his club 
another and still more fashionable doctor, 
an old friend of his. The following conver- 
sation ensued :— 

Patient: ‘‘Sam, what is neuralgia of the 
stomach ?” 

Doctor: ‘‘There’s no such disease.” 

Patient: ‘“What should you think of a 
doctor who made that diagnosis ?’’ 

Doctor: “Hither he doesn’t know his job, 
or he is trying not to alarm his patient.” 

Patient: ‘I see.” 

It is nearly impossible to arrange that all 
the liars shall tell the same lies. Slight 
divergencies upset the whole plan. Publicity 
and the increasing intelligence of the public 
are forcing us to take the patient into our 
confidence, if only to gain hzs confidence. 

One of the hardest of tasks for those of 
us who have given up lying is to convince 
people not to lie to the insane. Almost 
every one—clergymen, social workers, cole 
lege professors, and intimate friends in- 
cluded,—will lie to any one who is, or 1s 
suspected of being, insane. He is outside all 
the pales of morals. Does it work? Not 
at all. 

The superintendent of a large asylum for 
the insane once wrote me: ‘Two out of 
every three of the patients in our asylum 
suffer from misrepresentation made to 
them before or after commitment by their 
friends. Patients are absolutely misled as 
to where they are going, and find themselves 
in an asylum without anticipating it. Con- 
sequently they are unwilling to believe any- 
thing that is said to them inside the asylum. 
If their friends and pastors can deceive 
them, surely the asylum doctor will. So our 
hands are tied.” 

Of course the lie works long enough for 
the liar to shift the responsibility. It is in 
the next chapter that the break-down conies, 
—round the next corner of the road, or 
even on the same straight road, but in the 
dim distance, where his short-sighted eyes 
can’t follow. 

Medical lies mean moral short-sightedness. 
That is the crux of the whole situation. A 
family conspire with their doctor, the ser- 
vants, and the nurses to keep the sick man 
in ignorance and buoy him up for a time 
with false hope—perhaps till his death. 
But how about the conspirators themselves ? 
Some day they will be sick themselves. 
Whom then can they trust? They have 
learned, each of them, that the trusted medi- 
cal adviser, the faithful nurse, the devoted 
servants, the beloved family, will lie ‘‘for 
the patient’s good,” and each one’s judgment 
is different as to the extent of that “good.” 

“‘Oh, of course I never believe what doc- 
tors say,’”’ a girl of twenty said to me once. 
“T’ve helped them lie and fix up the letters 
to mother too often myself.” 

Lies work only so long as confidence is 


firm. But every lie undermines confidence, | 
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as in the two examples just given. So-and- 
so makes it more and more difficult to make 
either truth or falsehood effective. Finally, 
as in the story of the boy who cried ‘‘ Wolf,” 
the truth itself becomes powerless. Lies 
have undermined both themselves and it. 
Because governments and war officers have 
lied so often in the news which they see fit 
to give out,—‘‘so as to avoid alarming the 
people,”’—we see the pitiable spectacle of 
the physicians about King Edward of Eng- 
land stating that he has only mild appendi- 
citis, no cancer: telling the absolute truth, 
and being generally disbelieved by the 
business world—deceived once too often. 

This short-sightedness of the conscientious 
liar is nowhere more strikingly shown than 
in the lies which most doctors tell 
as part of treatment,—the lies known as 
placebos, or bread pills. 

A placebo is a medicine given, not for its 
virtues as a drug, not for its genuine physi- 
ological action, but because (though inert) it 
will make the patient think he is getting some- 
thing of real value to his tissues. It is given 
to make him believe that something is being 
done for him, when this is not the fact. Such 
a drug works only so long as the patient is de- 
ceived. Imagine the doctor saying frankly: 
“TI give you this medicine (quite harmless, I 
assure you) for its effect on the mind. We 
must beat Mrs. Eddy at her own game, and 
by producing faith and hope in you benefit 


the condition of your stomach and 
bowels.” 

Of course such frankness would spoil the 
whole game. One must carefully and 


minutely explain the method in which the 
drug is to be dissolved and taken just so 
many minutes after breakfast. One must 
go through all the forms of prescription- 
writing and elaborate directions, or the whole 
structure of lies will fall. 

But where is the harm of all this? 

Look at the patent-medicine industry and 
find the partial answer,—one of the ill 
effects of teaching people to believe that 
most diseases can be cured by medicine in 
a bottle. The people sum it all up. They 
find the total result of the doctor’s numerous 
and costly visits in a row of medicine bottles 
on the shelf. The medicines are cheap. 
The doctor is expensive. Why not skip the 
middle-man and get the medicine direct? 
So the patent medicine industry thrives. 

Babies are not born with a desire to 
swallow a drug every time they have a pain. 
They learn that lesson later. From whom? 
Ultimately from the doctors whose wise 
habits have been handed down through the 
aunts and grandmothers. 

So the bread-pill habit among doctors pro- 
duces and maintains the patent-medicine 
habit among patients: robs the patient of 
his. health and the doctor of his living. 
Suppose the doctor told the truth, refused 
to give. drugs except in the few diseases 
where they are really of value, and spent’ his 
time in discovering and eradicating the bad 
habits of eating, drinking, smoking, loafing, 
and sexual vice, which produce most of the 
diseases for which doctors are called. People 
wouldn’t think they could squeeze out the 
middle-man and get that sort of advice out 
of a medicine bottle. 

“Well,” people say, ‘“‘that is all very 
well in theory, but suppose people demand 
drugs?” They can be taught not to de- 
mand them, and to trust their doctor all 
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the more when he does give a drug because 
he so often doesn’t. 

“But, if telling the truth makes the patient 
worse, would you still tell it?” 

If the diagnosis is really clear and certain, 
I find that the patient has usually suspected 
it long before his friends and nurses have 
come to the point of discussing the propriety 
of concealing it from him. He looks with 
a pitying smile on their efforts to deceive 
him. If the diagnosis is in doubt, as is so 
often the case, we can truthfully tell the 
patient that, and go on with our business of 
cure. I have many times seen friends 
amazed at the calmness—even relief often— 
with which the sufferer learns the truth 
which they, the healthy but faint-hearted 
friends, could scarcely face. I have never 
known a patient made worse by learning 
the nature of his disease. 

Truth, the habit of truth telling, is coming 
in medicine,—coming fast,— not by reason 
of any preaching or writing such as I am 
doing here, but by the action of the same 
gigantic beneficent forces which are making 
for truth in the commercial world to-day. 
These forces are publicity and science. 

1. To seek truth nourishes the habit 
of speaking truth. Throughout the medical 
world to-day, in all the medical schools and 
the laboratories, men are acquiring the habit 
of leaning on the facts, of copying their 
words and their ideas not from other men’s 
ideas, not from their own preconceptions 
and prejudices, but straight from reality. 
When a man has learned chemical habits, 
physical and biological habits,—the habit 
of accurate observations, measurement, de- 
scription, and inference,—he gets almost 
helplessly dependent on reality, almost in- 
capacitated for lying. ‘The figment-making 
faculties atrophy in a brain that is exercised 
in these ways. Lies become almost impos- 
sible, nauseous. The more scientific medi- 
cine becomes, the fewer lies will be told. 

2. Publicity—the turning on of the light 
from all sides, as has happened recently in the 
political and commercial life of our country— 
has its beneficent effects in hastening the 
decay of lying. Where all is known, lying 
is impossible. When the effects of our lies 
come swiftly back to us (as they tend to 
do when publicity educates the public and 
disseminates truth through a million agen- 
cies) we soon learn the short-sightedness of 
falsehood. The man who robbed Peter to 
pay Paul would have been less likely to do 
so if Paul had previously read of the robbery 
in his morning paper. Anticipating this, 
the robber nips his own act in the bud, 
finding that it is vain to try to buck the 
universe. 

For, with reality against him, that is ex- 
actly the liar’s task. He is trying to cut 
off the branch on which he sits, to destroy 
the credit and confidence that makes it 
possible to deceive any one. Because God 
is in his world, because goodness is in the 
very nature of things, we fight against real- 
ity, against the universe, when we raise our 
puny voices to lie. It is sin because it is 
self-destruction,—the effacing of our own 
last act by our next act, the attempt to face 
north and south at once. 

Not merely in medicine, but in the social 
world, the business world, this law holds 
true. I have described its working in my 
own profession because there it has come 
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help seeing it everywhere that I have the 
opportunity to get close to the facts. A 
house divided against itself cannot stand. 
Such an edifice every liar tries to construct 
—and with one hand he tears down what 
with the other he builds up—in a murky, 
dusky light. But the light is growing, and 
he will soon see his folly and desist.—Richard 
C. Cabot, M.D., in the Sunday School Times. 


A Great Ambassador. 


Every one who knew both Mr. Bryce and 
America felt two years ago, when he was 
appointed to the British Embassy at Wash- 
ington, that no happier choice could have 
been made. But they could hardly have 
foreseen how fruitful it was to prove. Four 
treaties already stand to Mr. Bryce’s credit; 
three more have been negotiated with, we 
hope, in spite of some unfavorable circum- 
stances, fair prospect of ratification; and it 
looks as though by the end of the present 
year the Anglo-American slate will have 
been wiped clean of every contentious issue. 
That in itself is a very remarkable achieve- 
ment. It is true that the temper in which 
Downing Street and Washington and the 
peoples for whom they act approach their 
differences has happily within the last decade 
been revolutionized. None the less, to have 
framed so many compacts and to have 
adapted them to thesensitiveness of Canadian 
and Newfoundland opinion on the one hand, 
and to the somewhat aggressive touchiness 
of the United States Senate on the other, is 
no mean feat. It ranks all the higher when 
one remembers that, when Mr. Bryce entered 
it, the influence and prestige of the British 
Embassy had been considerably impaired, 
and that the social primacy it enjoyed in 
Lord Pauncefote’s day had been pretty well 
wrested from it. But Mr. Bryce’s political 
success is not to be measured solely by the 
number of agreements he has succeeded in 
concluding. Of much more moment is 
his conquest of Canadian and Newfoundland 
confidence. He is the first British Am- 
bassador in Washington who has visited 
Ottawa during his term of office. He is the 
first who has secured for Canada a recognized 
status in the conduct of Anglo-American 
diplomacy. He is the first, in short, who 
has done something tangible towards disa- 
busing the Canadian mind of the notion that 
the British Embassy in Washington exists 
to cultivate American good will at the ex- 
pense of Canadian interests. Too many 
British ambassadors at Washington have for- 
gotten that they represented the empire 
as well as Great Britain. They have rather 
fallen into the way of looking upon Canada 
and Newfoundland and the diplomatic ques- 
tions connected with them as unpalatable 
interruptions in their task of promoting 
Anglo-American amity. It has been left 
for Mr. Bryce—in such matters it usually 
is left for the ‘‘Little Englander”—to see 
his office in its true perspective. 

But the political side of the British Am- 
bassador’s activities is, or should be, their 
least important side; and it is in the wide 
and fertile field that lies outside of protocols 
and despatch-boxes that Mr. Bryce has made 
his happiest innovations. His appoint- 
ment was in itself a recognition, a very tardy 
one, of the fact that the kind of man who 
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States is the kind of man who for the past 
two generations has represented the United 
States in Great Britain. America has sent 
us an unrivalled succession of distinguished 
broad-gauged, thoroughly human ambas- 
sadors. Not one of them has been a trained 
diplomatist, yet all have been successes, 
and not the least successful in their purely 
business and bargaining hours. They have 
come to us as national guests far more than 
as official representatives. They have felt 
themselves as much accredited to the people 
as to the court. They have warmed both 
hands before the cheerful fire of English . 
existence, have never screened themselves 
behind the ramparts of officialdom, have 
partaken freely in the public life of the 
nation. Mr. Bryce has broken all precedents 
by adapting their example to American con- 
ditions. He-has made a point of seeing 
something of the country and the people. 
He has declined to confine himself to the 
embassy on Connecticut Avenue and his 
summer home in Massachusetts. He has 
made himself an intimate part of the world 
of American letters and of the yet larger 
world of public endeavor. He has delivered 
addresses at meetings, congresses, and uni- 
versities. He has not concealed—there is 
not the least reason why he should—his pas- 
sionate interest in all that touches on Amer- 
ican life. For the first time the British 
ambassador is something more than a name 
to the masses of the people. He occupies, 
at last, a distinctive position. He is marked 
out from his colleagues in the diplomatic 
corps to a degree that corresponds with the 
special relationship that obtains between the 
two main branches of the English-speak- 
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ing peoples. No one could have won this 
privileged position for the British represen- 
tative but Mr. Bryce, and no one, having 
won it, could hold it more easily and accept- 
ably. For twenty years at least no Eng- 
lishman, no foreigner of any nationality, 
has had a quarter of his influence with Amer- 
ican opinion. His book on the American 
Commonwealth became a classic within a 
year of its appearance, and still retains an 
unapproached pre-eminence, is still the text- 
book on the American system of govern- 
ment in America itself. All thinking Amer- 
ica has long felt and acknowledged itself 
in debt to him, and even those Americans 
who do not think they know him by name and 
reputation, and are aware that as an author- 
ity on their country and its institutions and 
its essential spirit he stands first and alone. 
Both he and his wife were acclimatized to 
the peculiar social atmosphere of Washing- 
ton and of America long before they went 
there as their country’s representatives. 
They knew beforehand what to discount, 
how to make allowances, what to ignore, 
how to accommodate themselves. ‘Their 
knowledge, and the use they have made 
of it, have restored to the British Embassy 
at Washington all, and more than all, its 
former prestige, and have initiated for the 
two great branches of Anglo-Saxon com- 
munities a new, and, we believe, permanent, 
era of friendship and association.—The 
Nation. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Berlin Congress of 1910. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


The preparations of our German friends 
and allies for the next session of the Inter- 
national Council of Unitarian and other Re- 
ligious Liberals, which is to be held in Berlin, 
Prussia, in the summer of 1910, are already 
well in hand. 

The first impetus for a Congress on German 
soil came from the long existing and most 
effective German liberal religious Association, 
the Protestantenverein, which was organized 
in 1865. It has a number of branch associa- 
tions throughout Germany, and counts 
thousands of adherents, who represent the 
spirit of religious freedom and enlighten- 
ment and uphold the rights of the congre- 
gations against the tyranny of a State Church. 

The principal organ of the Verein is the 
Protestantenblatt of Berlin and Bremen, of 
which Dr. R. Emde of Bremen, Dr. Max 
Fischer and his son, Rev. Alfred Fischer of 
Berlin, are responsible editors. Dr. Max 
Fischer attended the Boston Congress in 
1907, and has ever since manifested the 
warmest interest in our international cause. 
It is largely due to his devotion that the 
preparations for the Berlin meetings are so 
well advaneed. 

There is also in Berlin a liberal ministers’ 
club, of which Rev. Dr. Websky has been 
for twenty-five years secretary. It consists 
of some forty local clergymen, and may be 
counted upon for service in behalf of our 
congress. 

Besides the Protestantenverein, three 
other associations, similar in character and 
purpose, but local in their activities, have 
joined the Verein in extending the invitation 
to our Council. 

The first of these is the Freunde der Evan- 
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gelischen Freiheit (Friends of Free Protes- 
tantism) in the Rhinelands, whose most 
notable figures are Prof. Dr. Geffcken of 
Cologne, Pastor Traub of Dortmund, and 
the radical preacher Jatho of Cologne. 
Pastor Traub edits its weekly organ, Chris- 
tian Freedom. 

The second association is the Freunde der 
Evangelischen Freiheit in Hannover, whose 
inspiring soul is Prof. Bousset of Goettingen 
University. 

More recently there has also united in the 


invitation the Freunde der Christlichen 
Welt. The Christian World is an ably 
edited and influential religious journal pub- 
lished in Marburg, Germany. It represents 
the liberal orthodox position, though with 
much independence and progressive tendency. 
Its chief editor is Prof. Dr. Martin Rade of 
the University of Marburg, who was a dele- 
ate to the Boston Congress. A man of 
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much intellectual vigor and mobility, a 
born leader of men, he is one of the foremost 
leaders of international amity in Germany, 
and a devoted friend of our cause. We are 
informed that two-thirds of the theological 
university professors in Germany belong to 
this association, the ‘‘Friends of the Chris- 
tian World,’’ which has been formed. to sus- 
tain the journal of that name and for united 
service in behalf of the free development. of 
Christianity. 

Under the auspices of these four societies, 
and others still to be gained, the International 
Congress will be held in Berlin early in the 
month of August, 1910. The exact date is 
not yet determined and will depend much 
upon the date fixed for the centenary cele- 
bration of the University of Berlin, which 
takes place during the same month. 

A meeting was recently held at Hannover 
of the preliminary committee of arrange- 
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ments. Delegates were present from the 
societies named, and a long conference was 
held with satisfactory results. The aim and 
work of the Congress were outlined. While 
nothing was finally decided upon, it was 
agreed that Bremen, the seat of religious 
radicalism in Germany, was to have the 
honor of first welcoming the guests from 
abroad. Thence the delegates will repair to 
Berlin, where, probably during the first 
week in August, the main sessions of the Con- 
gress will be held and last for seven days, 
including excursions on Saturday to Witten- 
berg, the scene of Luther’s labors, and to 
Weimar with its memories of Goethe, 
Schiller, and other emancipators of the 
human spirit. Sunday is to be passed at 
Eisenach amid its romantic and heroic 
associations. Here a closing conference will 
be held at the Wartburg. 

The liberals of the Rhine Valley also de- 
sire to offer us some hospitalities at Cologne, 
and to show us their world-renowned river. 

The programme of the Congress was infor- 
mally considered. In accordance with a 
desire expressed by American and British 
friends it was proposed that it include a 
presentation of German theology and 
philosophy and German life at the present 
day. Among those who, it is expected, will 
participate in this symposium are Profs. 
Weinel, Gunkel, Bousset, Troeltsch, Neu- 
mann, Foerster, Dorner, Schmidt, Eucken, 
Windelband, Baumgarten, Kirmss, Rade 
and Harnack. Thus the foreign delegates 
will have the privilege of listening to and 
meeting at this series of discussions many 
of the most eminent scholars of Germany. 
To facilitate the understanding of their 
addresses they will be printed in English in 
advance of the Congress and distributed 
before the meetings among those unfamiliar 
with the German tongue. 

The part to be taken by the foreign dele- 
gates in the proceedings will be left to future 
consultation with the general secretary of 
the Congress, who hopes to meet with the 
committee in Berlin during the coming 
summer, and to the advice of other friends. 
The foreign delegates will be expected to 
provide the international features of the 
occasion. One suggestion made by. the 
German committee is that the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Theodore Parker 
in 1810 be commemorated at. Berlin. 

It is estimated that the expenses of the 
Congress, its excursions, printed report, etc., 
will amount to from eight to ten thousand 
dollars. It was decided at the Hannover 
Conference to enlarge the German Commit- 
tee and call a meeting early this spring in the 
interest of this international meeting, prob- 
ably at Berlin. At the General Conference 
of the Protestantenverein next autumn 
the matter will doubtless also further be 
considered. 2 

. After the Berlin Congress it is hoped that 
many delegates from abroad will proceed 
to Hungary, and take part in the commemo- 
ration of the four hundredth anniversary of 
Francis David, the founder of Unitarianism 
in that country. 

Everything points to a highly successful 
Congress on German soil in 1910. It is 
time that our European and American 
liberals bestirred themselves to make sure 
of large delegations from each country to 
this Congress. Meetings should be held and 
committees appointed to diffuse information, 
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arouse interest, and secure favorable trans- 
portation rates. The large plans and gen- 
erous purposes of our German allies should 
meet with an appreciative response from all 
branches of the International Council of 
Religious Liberals. 


The Panama Canal. 


Dr. S. R. Calthrop of Syracuse, N.Y., has 
sent the following letter to the New York 
Tribune and we are requested to give it a 
place in our columns. He writes as follows :— 

“Our whole Country has been thrilled by 
the completion of the wonderful voyage of 
our Battleships round the World. At this 
moment of triumph, it is fitting that we turn 
to our next great enterprise,—the completion 
of the Panama Canal. Our experts have 
already given their verdict in favor of a 
lock-canal. Our dumb millions have no 
voice in the matter. They know nothing 
about the Gatun Dam or the Culebra Cut. 
A few of them, indeed, know that the har- 
bors of the World place strict limits to the 
depth of great steamships, but set no limits 
to their length and breadth. These few also 
know that the length and breadth of great 
steamships keeps on increasing year by year. 
At the present rate of increase, great Ocean 
Liners 1,000 feet in length will be built in- 
side the present Century. But deep down 
in the hearts of all our dumb millions lies 
the secret instinct which tells them that a 
Sea-Level Canal is an Enterprise of the First 
Class, worthy of the grandest efforts of a 
Great Nation; but that a lock-canal is 
an enterprise of the second class, unworthy 
of a Great Nation. If the dumb appeal 
of all our millions is disregarded, it will 
not take a Prophet to forecast the sane 
verdict of History, which will voice the 
contempt of each succeeding Century for a 
work which should have been built for “All 
Time, but which will become obsolete 
within a few short years. On the lock-gates 
of such a canal, the Future will write an 
Inscription like this: 

The great United States, 

One hundred millions strong, 

Sent their huge Battle-Fleet around the 
World; 

Then, flushed with triumph, 
River Chagres, 

That mighty Stream, one hundred miles in 
length! 

At that dread Sight, their courage oozed 
away. 

They fled without a blow! then, sadly built 

This Second-Class Canal! 


Carroll D. Wright. 


The funeral of President Carroll D. Wright 
of Clark College, who died Saturday night, 
took place at twelve o’clock Feb. 24, at the 
Church of the Unity. Following the cere- 


faced the 


mony, the body was taken to Forest Hills 


for cremation and afterward to Reading for 
burial. Eulogy was pronounced by Rev. 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot of Cambridge, president 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
who succeeded Dr. Wright to that office. 
There were prayers at the family home, 
96 Woodland Street, at eleven o’clock, at 
which Rev. A. S. Garver of the First Uni- 
tarian Church officiated, and then the body 
was taken to the church, a mile and a half 
distant, and was escorted to the church by 
the students of the college. At the church 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Hil.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 

Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 

Founded in 1827. : 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1806. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


SS eS ST Ee a 
there was a large attendance. The funeral 
procession was headed by Rev. Dr. Charles 
Brown Elder, minister at the Church of the 
Unity, and Rev. Dr. Eliot of Cambridge, 
who were followed by members of the Worces- 
ter commandery, military order of the Loyal 
Legion, of which Col. Wright was a member. 

Then came the honorary bearers: Gov. 
Eben S. Draper of Massachusetts; United 
States Commissioner of Labor Charles P. 
Neil, Col. Wright’s successor in Washington; 
President R. S. Woodward of Carnegie In- 
stitute in Washington, of which Col. Wright 
was a trustee; President Kenyon L. Butter- 
field of Massachusetts Agricultural College of 
Amherst, where also Col. Wright was a 
trustee; Mayor James Logan, Worcester; 
President G. Stanley Hall of Clark Univer- 
sity; Dean Rufus C. Bentley of Clark 
College; Burton N. Gates, representing 
Clark College alumni; Col. A. George Bul- 
lock, Worcester, trustee of Clark College; 
Rev. Thomas E. Murphy, president of Holy 
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Cross College; and Prof. E. Harlow Russell 
of State Normal School of St. Wulstam So- 
ciety. The casket was borne by six Clark 
College students: President Clarence P. Shedd 
of the Senior class, President James F. Foster 
of the Junior class, and President Harold 


Preston of the Freshman class, and Glen M. 


Davis, ’09, R. H. Loomis, ’10, and Henry 


S. Haskins, ’11. Then followed the family 
and close relatives. 

The invocation and Scripture reading was 
by Rev. Dr. Elder, after which Dr. Eliot 
gave the eulogy. Music was by the Clark 
College Glee Club. The pulpit was draped 
with the United States flag, and there was a 
stand of colors representing the United 
States, the State of Massachusetts, and the 
Infantry and Cavalry standards of the Loyal 
Legion. Directly in the rear of the body, 
banked against the pulpit and on either side, 
were many floral tributes. 


A Distinguished Indian Scientist. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


Probably it is known to only a few of your 
readers that we have had in this country 
for some months past a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Brahmo-Somaj, and probably the 
most eminent scientist that India has pro- 
duced, Prof. J. C. Bose of the University 
of Calcutta. Dr. Bose is an M.A. of the 
University of Cambridge, England, and a 
Doctor of Science of the University of Lon- 
don. He has done much important work of 
original investigation in biology and physics, 
and especially along the border line where 
the two sciences approach each other. This 
is embodied in his books (published by 
Longmans, Green & Co., London), en- 
titled ‘‘Response in Living and Non-living,” 
“Plant Response,’’ and ‘“‘Comparative Elec- 
tro-Physiology,’’—the last a work of 758 
pages. His researches and discoveries have 
attracted much attention in England and 
on the Continent, bringing him invitations 
to lecture before the Royal Society of Great 
Britain and other learned bodies. He came 
to America in October last, for further 
scientific research, to form the acquaintance 
of American scientists in his own department 
of investigation, and to fill lecture engage- 
ments. He has spent most of the winter in 
Cambridge, giving a number of lectures there; 
but he has lectured also in New York (at 
Columbia University), in Baltimore and 
Washington, and in the West, at Chicago 
University and the State Universities of 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

While he desires to be known only as a 
scientist, devoting his time and strength 
almost exclusively to his university teaching 
and his researches, he is yet deeply interested 
in the religious welfare of India, and es- 
pecially in the work of the Brahmo-Somaj. 
This of course means that he is in close 
sympathy with Unitarians. A short time 
before the death of Dr. Herford in London, a 
reception was given to Dr. Bose by the 
Unitarians of that city, at Essex Hall, Dr. 
Herford presiding. I am sorry to say that 
the time of Dr. Bose’s stay in America is 
almost at an end, as I believe he is to sail for 
England on March 9. 

He is accompanied in his visit to this 
country by his wife, a lady of culture and of 
influence in Brahmo circles in Calcutta, who 
has been making a study of educational, 
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work in America, with a view to turning the 
knowledge gained to practical use on her 
return to India. Mrs. Bose is much im- 
pressed with the influential position which 
woman occupies in America, and with the 
superior advantage afforded here for woman’s 
education, and she returns home with the 
earnest desire to arrange, if possible, for a 
number of Brahmo young women of India, 
graduates of colleges there, to be sent to 
America to receive training as teachers. 
She feels that this would be a great thing for 
India. Would not our Women’s Alliances 
like to lend a hand in connection with so fine 
a project as this? 

HARTFORD, Conn. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


Reverence in the Sunday School. 


Below will be found the substance of a 
paper read by Mr. Albert Scheible in Chicago 
at a conference on ‘‘Moral Instruction,’ 
held in connection with the annual meeting 
of the Religious Education Association. I 
am glad to give it to the readers of the 
Register, since it calls attention to a very 
important phase of the Sunday-School 
question. 

“Suppose we measure the Sunday School 
by its spirit, by the appreciation which it 
inculeates. Appreciation of what? By its 
reverent appreciation of great characters, 
of noble, though not always popular, causes, 
of the possibilities of development shown in 
both animate and inanimate nature, of the 
at-one-ness of all that makes for good in 
the world, of the moments of quiet that 
enable one to stand aside and aloft from 
popular opinion, of the majesty of and 
changelessness of nature’s laws. 

“Suppose we assume, if we do not admit, 
that the Sunday School is the one place 
where the child can learn to correlate the 
universal truths, where he can learn of his 
relations to all that has been and still is 
about him, and of the duties and responsi- 
bilities which these relations imply; in short, 
that it is a preparation not for one book or 
one church, but for a noble life. Many of 
us feel that responsibility and reverence 
are the two characteristics most strongly 
needed by the children of to-day, and what- 
ever makes the child appreciate his relations 
to the world about him must make for re- 
sponsibility. So also his appreciation of the 
noble men and women that have marked 
both legend and history, his sense of kinship 
with all seekers after truth, and his respect 
for the teacher (which respect is much in 
proportion as the teacher shows his own 
regard for higher laws or law-makers), can- 
not fail to be reverent. 

“Tt is when we pass from this larger outlook 
and try to analyze sharply, to discuss criti- 
cally, when we get into the non-essentials, 
that we lose the reverent spirit: indeed, if 
we start with a minutely critical attitude, if 
we confine ourselves to mere surface relations 
of society and of outward conduct, to deal- 
ings in what Stevenson called ‘peddling 
exactitudes, we may never reach any 
reverent attitude at all. True appreciation 
of the world’s interdependence and unity, 
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of its calls wpon our loyalty to causes that 
mean good for all, and of the noble efforts 
of all who reach upward, is so deeply re- 
ligious that it cannot be irreverent. Indeed, 
the best summary of the Lord’s Prayer 
that I have come across is the single sen- 
tence of Horace Fletcher, ‘Father, teach 
thou us appreciation.’ 

“Without such an appreciation of the 
larger bearings of what we are doing, any 
right acts of ours have but little moral value: 
with it, as Mr. Salter has repeatedly pointed 
out, even our unsuccessful efforts may be 
deeply and helpfully moral. If this is so, 
then the teaching that emphasizes mere 
right-doing falls far short of our aim. Real 
moral instruction must lead to right inten- 
tions, to inward communing, to the over- 
ruling of self-interest, and often of the vis- 
ible proper actions,—in short, to right think- 
ing,—and this cannot help being intensely 
and reverently religious. The child must 
grow conscious of moral authority and be 
impelled by it, and how can we expect that 
unless we make the whole atmosphere of 
the school show it? 

“Unfortunately, the idea of reverence has 
come to be associated in most minds with 
certain phraseologies, with texts and quota- 
tions which many still assume to be prime 
essentials of reverence, for have not just such 
phrasings been connected in the past with 
all pious gatherings? ‘To answer by point- 
ing to flippant uses: of such fine wordings 
is not sufficient, but a prolonged experience 
with Sunday Schools in widely varying 
settings may point a reply. Thus, one who 
during twenty-four years had active con- 
nection with eleven Sunday Schools as pupil, 
teacher, and officer may be allowed some 
comparisons. This was my case, with 
schools linked to Agnostic, Congregational, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association Mission, Unitarian and 
Ethical Culture movements. And through 
it all nothing surprised me more than to 
find (before I became connected with this 
society) that the Sunday Ethical Schools 
were more truly reverent in their spirit 
than many, if not most, of the other nine © 
of which I had been part and parcel. Why? 
Perhaps because the freedom from conven- 
tional phraseology left room for more 
spontaneity, for less formulated but more 
impressive thinking; while the use of more 
universal Scripture helped to a _ broader 
blending of sympathies. And the infer- 
ence? Lead the child into the spirit of 
appreciation, look up with him, let him real- 
ize that you yourself accept the authority 
of unchangeable laws, but let him formulate 
his own expressions; then his interest will 
grow from admiration to reverence, from 
awe before the great causes that call for 


Marriages. 


In February, 1908, at the First Unitarian Church, 
Rochester, N Y., by Dr. William C. Gannett, assisted by 
Rev. Richard W. Boynton of Buffalo, Gertrude Estelle, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs, Albert Mock, and Rey. Edwin 
Evans of First Unitarian Parish, Ayer, Mass. 


A YOUNG WOMAN of refinement would like a 

position as nursery governess. Admirably equipped 
with rare qualifications. French, music, dancing, and 
English taught. Best of references. Address Rev. C. W 
Casson, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, s-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4% miles; Unitarian saeiety chapel, settled min- 
ister, no debt. Write E.S. Read, Highland Springs, Va, 
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workers to a feeling of moral responsibility 
that will demand avenues of venting itself. 
In short, surround him with the atmosphere 
that goes withjthe real communing, and you 
will draw from within the child what our 
conventional methods have vainly tried to 
force upon it from without. 

“So this is the thought I would add to 
your session; that we judge Sunday School 
work less by its familiarizing the pupils with 
the. vocabulary of any set of Scriptures, and 
more by the reverent appreciation which it 
stimulates. To some the term ‘reverent 
appreciation’ may not convey a compre- 
hensive idea of the aim of a Sunday School; 
but is it not a far-reaching aim, and one 
which in these days of general irreverence 
and irresponsibility should demand our earn- 
est attention?” 

It is wise and well torecall the truth, often 
obscured, that the Sunday School obtains 
some of its best results, or loses them, by 
the: presence or absence of the spirit of rever- 
ence, admiration, worship. Mr. Scheible has 
presented his view of the subject, and his 
suggestive essay will lead others to apply the 
principle in various ways. 

Epwarp A. HORTON, 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Important. 


The attention of unions is called to the 
letter of the Finance Committee mailed 
them about the 15th of October, 1908, and 
showing the needs of the, National Union for 
the season of 1908-09. 

The unions that have not already sent in 
their annual contributions are urged to do so 
at once, as we need the money and the books 
of the treasurer are closed May 1. All con- 
tributions must be in before that time, in 
order to be credited in the year to which they 
belong. 

While May 1 is still two months away, 
time passes quickly, so that unless this 
matter is immediately attended to, it is 
liable to be overlooked. 

Attention is also called to the fact that 
unions neglecting their dues for two years 
are not entitled to representation by dele- 
gates at the annual meeting. 

Up to date less than half of the unions have 
paid their annual dues. If the unions could 
only realize how much their delay handicaps 
our work, they would be more prompt in 
financial matters. | 

If a union has no money in its treasury, I 
would suggest its giving some form of 
entertainment and dividing the proceeds 
between the local society and the National 
Union, thus helping both. 

Do not wait for things to turn up so that 
you can send the money, but do some thing 
to raise the money, and you will be sur- 
prised at the results.. Give an entertainment, 
supper, or, get some good friend, to give a 
lecture on some interesting topic, and results 
will come. Do something and above all, 

“Do it now.” 

Many of the unions have already sent in 
their contributions, and to them we extend 
our. sincere thanks for their promptness, 

The Finance Committee has devoted con- 

- siderable time to ‘the financial question and 
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realizes that many of the unions have done 
their best. They do not ask the impossible, 
but ask every union to do its part and share 
in the success of the National Union. 
A. ALBERT WAHLBERG, 
Chairman of Finance Committee. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


All ministers interested are invited by 
Rey. Eliot White, Secretary of the Christian 
Socialist Fellowship for Massachusetts, to 
meet at Morgan Memorial Chapel, 85 Shaw- 
mut Avenue, Boston, on Monday, March 8, 
2.30 P.M., for fraternal and informal con- 
sideration of the ‘‘Social Problem.”’ 


The Wednesday noon service in King’s 
Chapel, March 10, will be conducted by Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness. Sunday afternoon service, 
3.30, March 7, Rev. W. W. Fenn. Lowell 
Institute Lectures Monday, March 8, 15, 
and 22, 2.30 o’clock, Prof. F. G. Peabody. 
The approach to the social question. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers will 
meet at the Harvard Union, corner Quincy 
and Harvard Streets, Cambridge, Monday, 


March 8. Rev. A. L. Hudson, host. Lunch- 
eon at 1 P.M. Subject of paper, ‘The 
Religious Consciousness.” Take Harvard 


Square Car at Park Street, leaving car at 
Quincy Square. 


The Worcester Association will meet with 
Rev. John Baltzly, at the parsonage, 42 
Church Street, Hudson on Tuesday, March 
g, at 10.30 A.M. Subject, “How I came to 
be a Minister.’ Each member of the 
Association is asked to prepare a story 
theme, not to exceed ten minutes. Frederic 
J. Gauld, Scribe, Leominster. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet 
at 25 Beacon Street, on March 8, at 11 A.M. 
The Rev. Carl G. Horst of West Upton will 
preside. There will be a symposium on 
“The Boston Revival.’”’? The opening 
speakers will be Rev. Harry Lutz of Billerica, 
Rev. Lewis G. Wilson of Boston, and Rev. 
A. W. Littlefield of Brookline The meet- 
ing will be open to the public. 


Mr. Harold Lionel Pickett, student at 
Harvard Divinity School, having satisfied 
the Committee on Fellowship for New Eng- 
land, is hereby commended to our ministers 
and churches. In accordance with the vote 
of the National Conference, at the expiration 
of six months from the date of his admission 
(Feb. 23, 1909) by this committee, he will be 
received into full fellowship, unless, mean- 
while, the executive committee shall take 
adverse action. Edward A. Horton, Austin 
S. Garver, Augustus M. Lord, Committee. 


Mr. Otto Eugene Duerr of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry, having 
satisfied the committee on Fellowship for the 
Pacific States, is hereby commended to our 
ministers and churches. In accordance with 
the vote of the National Conference, he will 
be received into full fellowship at the 
expiration of six months from his accept- 
ance (Feb. 16, 1909) by the Pacific States 
Committee, unless, meanwhile, the executive 
committee shall take adverse action. Earl 
M. Wilbur, Thomas L. Eliot, Benjamin A. 


| Goodridge, Committee. 
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Churches. 


BELLINGHAM, WaAsH.—First Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Fred A. Weil: The society has 
had a Unitarian festival, with Rev. William 
G. Eliot, Jr., of Portland, Ore., preaching 
Sunday morning, February 7, and Rev. 
Minot O. Simons of Cleveland, Ohio, preach- 
ing February 14. Mr. Simons also addressed 
300 students at the State Normal School, 
and spoke at an evening meeting of the 
society. A decided impetus has been given 
the Bellingham work. The laying of the 
corner-stone of the chapel will take place 
Sunday afternoon, February 28. “The church 
at Portland, Ore., has most generously con- 
tributed several hundred dollars toward the 
building fund. Several hundred dollars 


more will enable the dedication of the 
chapel free of debt. The treasurer’s address 
is Prof. Edward N. Stone, Box 257, 


Bellingham, Wash, 


Keroxux, Ja.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. M. Rowena Morse, Ph.D,: The annual 
meeting showed harmony and _ courage. 
Work in the church and Sunday-school 
indicates progress. The membership has 
not increased nor diminished. Church build- 
ing in fine condition and finances in good 
shape. Dr. Morse has charge of an art 
class of about sixty members gathered from 
other churches and our own society. She 
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Household Lubricant is 
just good, pure oil, prop- 
erly compounded. Won’t 
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The Children’s Mission 
To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 


Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
paige temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
ren, 

Children cared for in private families in cl i 
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lectures every Thursday evening, and the 
interest has a steady growth. “The Women’s 
Alliance and Unity Circle have delightful 
meetings, and their work is most successful. 
Very recently a call was made for the forma- 
tion of a men’s club, of those in sympathy 
with liberal thought. Eighteen met, organized 
the Round Table Club, and the first meeting 
was full of promise. It may eventually 
seek admission to the Laymen’s League. 


Personals. 


Rey. Granville Pierce of Warwick has 
received and accepted a unanimous call 
to the pastorate in Ashby, Mass., recently 
made vacant by the death of Rev. Mr. Shaw. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged. . $43,209.90 
Feb. 1. National Alliance Branch, ‘Bulfinch 
Place Church, are Mass. ..... 10.00 
3. Society in Flushing, N een a 10.00 
3. Society in Sudbury, Mass, ... 1. .s 00 I0.00 
3. Society in Ware, Mass.. 20.00 
3. Mrs. Walter H. Cowing ‘and Miss 
Grace G. Cowing, f peerns Mass... 100.00 
5. Society in Augusta, Me..... < 111.80 
6. Society in Ashby, Mass... ped eats 3.00 
6. First Parish, Milton, nase. Red ata s 90.00 
9. Society in Walpole, N 3-20 
ro. Society in Hudson, Mass. .... 70,00 
ro, Second Parish in Singban, Mass. . 25.00 
rz. Samuel Cc. Derby, Columbus, Ohio.. 5,00 
11. Society in Toledo, Ohio. ne 40.00 
13. Miss Lucy Lowell, Boston, Mass. ... 150.00 
13. Nig Allen, Curtin, W. Va. I.00 
15. (Me. Ik Rotch, New ‘Bedford, 
50.00 
» 2 Ss ME Thoias Talbot, North Billerica, 
Mass 50.00 
16. Society i in “Medford, “Mass. . 127.85 
16. Fourth Church, Brooklyn, NY... 42.00 
16. Society in Ashby, Mass. . 1.00 
18. A Friend ..... 1.00 
23. First Society, Bridgewater, “Mass. . 41.70 
23. Society in Templeton, Mass... 45.00 
23. Horace Davis and wife, mee Francisco, 
Cal... 500.00 
23. Society i in “Ashby, “Mass... pee _ I.00 
23. North Society in Salem, Mass. ..... 263.00 
24. Olive Leonard, West Salem, Wis. 1.00 
24. Society in Highland Springs, Va. . 8.00 
24. New York League of Unitarian 
Women.. 10.00 
25. Sen in Kalamazoo, Mich. 20.00 
25.J.M . Allen, Curtin, W. Va. . 5.00 
$45,025.45 


Francis H. LINcoun, Treasurer. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


Liberal Work in the South-west. | 


BY REV. EDWARD DAY. 


The work of the Wichita church has gone 


on most hopefully since September 1, when 


AE 


I began formally my pastorate here. Weare 
steadily reducing our mortgage indebted- 
ness and are looking forward to the time 
when we can build a small parsonage on our 
vacant land alongside the church. At the 
present time the pastor is paying $400 
a year out of a very small salary for the rent 
of a home a long distance from the church. 
Our Ladies’ Alliance has been very active and 
very successful in its attempts to raise money 
at our county fair, at the Christmas shop, 
etc. Through the Paragraph Pulpit and 
the distribution of literature we have kept 
up an active publicity campaign. 

“J want to thank you very much for the 
pamphlets you have sent me. I have read 
them with much interest, and so have many 
of my friends. I think the religion, as ex- 
plained by them, is beautiful, and, were it 
universal, would settle all the disputes and 
wrangles so prevalent among the different 
sects. It would also settle most of the doubts 
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which necessarily must rise in one’s own 
mind when one finds their religion not in 
accord with their reason. I certainly found 
several rational explanations for some of 
my own difficulties. I cannot tell you how 
much I enjoyed them and thank you again 
for them.” A prominent teacher in one of 
the large towns of Kansas writes thus to me 
of my trustees. 

“JT have read your hand-book on the 
‘Church of the Modern Spirit’ three times, 
and have greatly enjoyed it.” So says the 
secretary of our leading commercial club. 
Reared as a Roman Catholic, he has broken 
away from the church of his youth only to 
find himself in substantial agreement with 
us. There can be no question as to our duty 
as a liberal body in such a vast region as 
this. ‘We must put ourselves in touch with 
thinking people and give them the encour- 
agement which our thought has for them. 
While we may not win all such to our fel- 
lowship, we may, nevertheless, perform for 
them an inestimable service. 

I brought with me the MS. of a study 
of the social teaching of’ the prophets of 
Israel which I have been revising. One 
paper had been published by the American 
Journal of Sociology. The Zionistic Jews 
of America have recently accepted another 
which specially appealed to them. ‘They 
purpose to bring it out in their Macca- 
bean. This work keeps me in. touch with 
the outside world, and at the same time 
it gives me a standing among my orthodox 
ministerial brethren which otherwise I 
should not have. It is a noteworthy fact 
that, when I protested against being turned 
out of our city minister’s association on the 
ground that 90 per cent. of our time was 
given to matters having to do with social 
betterment, the brethren changed front, 
modified their constitution so that all our 
time may be given to social and ethical 
matters, and said that I and my Universalist 
brother might retain our membership. 

We have arranged for a short series of 
Sunday evening services, to be held fort- 
nightly. They are popular in character, 
and are followed by a social half-hour in our 
ladies’ parlor with light refreshments. ‘The 
service two weeks ago was given to ‘Tenny- 
son. A fine congregation assembled, and all 
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stayed through and enjoyed greatly the 
social. Such ways of bringing new mem- 
bers into touch with the older adherents of 
the church seem imperative in such a grow- 
ing city as this. Among our recent accessions 
is a young family, the wife of which was presi- 
dent at the time of leaving home of one of 
the largest Alliance branches in the East. 
She was surprised and overjoyed to find a 
thriving Unitarian Church in the city which 
her husband, one of the great ranchmen of 
the South-west, had selected as his centre 
and home. 

Just now we are looking forward with 
pleasure to a visit from Rev. C. W. Casson. 
Would that we might have such a man as he 
as general superintendent of this vast region. 

Wicaita, Kan. 


The Tuckerman School. 


On Saturday, March 6, at 10.30, Miss 
Lena Carpenter will give the first of a series 
of “Demonstration Lessons.’”’ On Thurs- 
day, March 11, at 10.30, Rev. Joseph N. 
Pardee will lecture on ‘‘The Opportunities 
for work in a Country Town.” All are 
welcome. 


Rere and Chere, 


Why are tug-boats like the human race? 
Because some tow out and some tow in. 


In answer to many inquiries, the New 
Sunday-school Song and Service Book, 
prepared by Rev. Charles W. Wendte, and 
published by the Geo. H. Ellis Co., Boston, 
will be ready for delivery on March 10 
ensuing, in time for practice for the Easter 
festival. 


“Compensation for damages. From R. J. 
Campbell,” is the inscription on a frying-pan 
presented by the pastor of the City Temple 
to a man in Harrogate. The man and his 
wife were so absorbed in reading a sermon by 
Mr. Campbell that they forgot all about some 
food that was cooking on the fire. Not only 
was the food spoilt, but the pan was burnt 
through. The man wrote and told Mr. Camp- 
bell of the incident, and the reverend gentle- 
man thereupon sent him a new frying-pan 
inscribed as above. 


best. 


There’s 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 

You can be even surer of that to-day. 

In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


No matter what the name, you get inanmy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more-than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Pope 
model for your special needs—heavy 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

apr robably a Pope agent in your town, 

what kind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, etc., and 
we'll send you full particulars, with catalogue, 


Pope Manufacturing Co. 


machines for business, light 


But write and tell us just 


Hartford, Conn. 


Loz 


Pleasantries. 


“Fifty miles an hour! Are you 
She (swallowing another pint of 
Vm full of grit.””—Ghr- 


He: 
brave?” 
dust): ‘‘Yes, dear. 
cago News. 


Mrs. Mulligan: ‘Oi hear that Mrs. Casey 
is givin’ a party on Monday. Her youngest 
daughter’s coming out.’”? Mrs. Dugan: “An 
phwat was she in fer?’”’—The Century. 


Mrs. Hayseed (whose son is at college) : 
‘George writes that he is taking fencin’ les- 
sons.” Mr. Hayseed: “I’m glad o’ that. 
V’ll set him a-diggin’ post holes when he gits 
home.” 


A country convert, full of zeal, in his 
first prayer-meeting remarks offered him- 
self for service. “I am ready to do any- 
thing the Lord asks of me,” said he, “‘so 
long as it’s honorable.”’—Lzje. 


“Cyril,” said his mother, as they sat 
down to the breakfast table, “‘did you wash 
your face this morning?” “‘ Well, no—mam- 
ma,” said he slowly, evidently casting in his 
mind for an excuse; ‘‘but,” he added, re- 
assuringly, ‘‘I cried a little before I came 
downstairs !’’—Delineator, 


Little Johnny was in tribulation one morn- 
ing: prohibitions, great and small, met him 
at every turn. It was ‘‘no”’ to this and 
“no” to that, till at last he began to cry, 
angrily exclaiming to his mother, b2tween 
sobs, ‘‘I wish ‘no’ was a swear word, i::amma, 
so you couldn’t say it!’’ 


Said the lovely girl, according to a writer in 
the Philadelphia Inquirer: ‘Physical cult- 
ure, pa, is perfectly fine. To develop the 
arms, I grasp this rod by one end and move 
it slowly from right to left.” “Well, well!” 
exclaimed her father, ‘‘what won’t sci- 
ence discover? If that rod had some broom- 
corn on the other end of it, you’d be sweep. 
ing.” 


The artist was of the impressionist school. 
He had just given the last touches to a pur- 
ple and blue canvas when his wife came into 
the studio. ‘‘My dear,” said he, ‘‘this is 
the landscape I wanted you to suggest a title 
for.” ‘“‘Why not call it ‘Home’ ?”’ she said, 
after a long look. “‘Home’? Why?” 
‘‘Because there’s no place like it,’’ she re- 
plied meekly.—Glasgow Times. 


In order to play ‘“‘Rosemary’’ some years 
ago, John Drew shaved off his mustache, 
thereby greatly changing his appearance. 
Shortly afterward he met Max Beerbohm 
in the lobby of a London theatre, but could 
not just then recall who the latter was. Mr. 
Beerbohm’s memory was better. ‘Oh, Mr. 
Drew,” he said, ‘I’m afraid you don’t know 
me without your mustache.’’—Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


A lady in Sherman, Tex., is the mother of 
a small, new infant, whose nurse is a typical 
old-time black ““mammy” and perfectly de- 
voted to the baby. There had been a good 
deal of sickness in the neighborhood and 
“‘mammy’’ watched her charge night and 
day, with great vigilance. One day she 
went into the room just as a lady (who 
had been looking for a house) said to her 
mistress, ‘“‘Well, I have the bungalow.” 
With a reproachful look at the mother and a 
withering glance at the visitor, the nurse 
seized the baby out of its cradle and rushed 
into the kitchen to confide in the sympa- 
thetic cook, saying: ‘‘Miss Lily shore must 
be crazy to let folks wid all sorts of diseases 
an’ miseries come into de room whar that 
blessed baby done is. I jes’ ’spec’ dat angel 
will ketch dat bungalow she done tole Miss 
Lily she’ had got.” 
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BIGELOW 


Sterling Silver | 
COFFEE 


5IFWASHINGTON:ST 
7 CORNER‘ WEST-ST 


cy 
| 120 BOYLSTONST. 
: BOSTON MASS 


Water Supply 


No elevated tank to 
freeze or leak. Tank 
located in cellar. 
Any pressure up to 
60 lbs. The ideal 
fire protection. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue 4] 
Let our Engineersfigureout your needs 


Lunt-MossCo. 43S. MarketSt. Boston 


RECENT TRACTS 


Published by the 
American Unitarian Association 


222. Seeing Jesus. By Frepreric H. Kent 


A true image of Jesus is seen through his impression 
upon those about him, which reveals, through this 
direct human relationship, the real elements of his 
power. 


for Country Houses. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any 
address upon request. Please order by 
number only, not by title. 
Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Educational, 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 184) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
F. ©. SOUTH WORTH. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 


LONDON 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


—— ———— == ——— —\ 
y The MacDuffie School cis 

y The MacDuffie School citi | 
183 Central Street, Springfield, Mass_ 
College Preparatory and General Course. |f 
Music and Art for elementary and adyanced 


students. Two years Domestic Science | 
Course Four attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds. Gymnasium and outdoor sports. } 


Half way between Boston and New York. 
The absence of raw east winds makes it very desir- 
able for girls with a tendency to colds and throat 
) troubles. College certificate privileges. 

i Principals: 

i} John MacDuffie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


MS mun KO: 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. A new Preparatory 
Course in FORESTRY. 

FP, B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


The Hackley School 


FOR BOYS 
For catalog of the Upper and Lower schools address 
Wa .rTeER B. Gace, Headmaster, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. oes certificate. Coming 
girls’ dormitory T. P. FARR, Principai. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 


Also an edition with services, 50.cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


